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Zuchariah Grit meets with en-old acquaintance. | 


The Hotel de Lille and Albion, where Zacha- 
riah Grit had taken up his abode, was within 
a faw minutes’ walk cf the? of the Thuzi 
cries, Which had now & very sombre, 
out-of spirits look. Notwithstandi 
regaum of the first: , and 
days it had seen Empire, it 
used, for 30 many long yeare, to: 
bereditary “py divine -m 
soemed searcely yot to Da 
itself to that more 
had only so recently 
the mire of the strects — 
crown of the monarch of 1830, 
aso mark for the urchins of the city to hurl 
paving stones at, The lon oe of hangetty 
all bare of hangings, were di grimy with 
dust and dirt. he the panes of glass, where 
the rain had plashed and ran down in stream- 
lots, there were long streaks, which might al- 
most bave been taken for the channels of tears 
shod by the venel old edifice, on finding 
itvelf once more gi p to that section of the 
community ttyle canaille by one of the 
monarchs “by divine right” aforcsaid* The 
very dag that surmounted the building drooped | 
despondingly, all discolored and limp, and 
flapped about its staff as if abandoned by all 
hope of s livelier motion being ae to it 
vader the existing Government. But, though 
there were gloomy appearances in this direc- 
tion, there were still the, glorious old trees to 
look at, stretching their strong and brawny 
limbs from side to cide, and forming friendly 
avenues, inviting to seclusion and contempla- 
tion, and which seemed to have flourished 
under all the changes the old palace had seen, 
and as if they would-outlive @ good many dy- 


nasties yet. It is true, they were just now | esid 


ctripped of leaves, save here and there a one; 
bat there was about them a stalwart, stardy 
vigor not to be mistaken, and that impressed 
even the unimaginative Zachariah, as he gazed 
up at them, with the idea that the leaves yet 
to come were likely to afford shelter to the 
great-grandchildren of the children then play- 
ing and scampering about beneath their giant 
branches. 

Zachariah had taken a marvellous fancy to 
the gardens of the Thuzleries. He loved to 
saunter about in the avenues; to stand and 
gaze at theestatuary; to admire the bright, 
autumnal flowers, and the neatly-kept beds ; 
to watch the gambols of the laughing, raddy- 
cheeked, rollicking children, as they gave 
themselves up to the exuberance of their young 
apirita, and darted hither, thither, and every- 
where, greatly to the di re of the 
buxom, smirking nurses in clean white caps 
and aprons, who had them in charge, and not 
lese, as it seemed, to that of the military gal- 
lante, who were here and there paying one of 
them court. - Zach had also acquired a liking 
for a certain sunny spot, under a long wail, op- 
posite to the chief piece of ornamental water, 
and near the Place de la Concorde entrance of 
the gardens, lt goes by the name of La-Petite 
Provence,t so called because of its southern as- 
pect and warm atmosphere at all times of the 
year, being completely screened from the biting 
winds which at certain seasons visit the French 
metropolis, rendering it fur the time being a 
very purgatory for invalids. To it resorted 
weakly children end sickly adults, especially 
the asthmatic and consimptive. For some réa- 
son, ithad peculiar attractions for Zach. Per- 
hapa the flowers were brighter there ; or, possi- 
bly, even he again sought a glimpee of the 
plaintive face. of the delicate young girl who 
had rewarded with one of her sweetest smiles 
» simple agt of courtesy which he, by chance 
passing that way a few mornings after his 
arrival, had reddered to her, and when but for 
his prompt aid:she must have fallen to the 
ground. Without, however, attempting posi- 
tively to account for the constancy of his morn- 
ing walk in the garden of the Thuileries, but 
merely recording the fact.as veracious chroni- 
clers, certain it is, that om the morrow after 
Leonard’s unexpected rencounter with Avyel- 
ing, Zach was loitering about the old spot, be- 
tween the houre of niné and ten, and without 
any very apparent purpose. 

After couterianit, inenuile about for a con- 
siderable spact, and examining for the twen- 
tieth time, for want of better occupation, the 
allegorical representations in stone of the 
S-ine and the Oise, on either side of the large 
basin, he at length seated himself on one of 
the benches, which municipal foresight and 
civility, having due respect for the revolution- 
ary multitade, had provided foFite ‘accommo- 
dation when it was out a-holydaying. . Having 
nothing to do, Zach began to whistle a pro- 
vokingly national melody, keeping time by 
kicking up the gravel alternately with his toes 
and heels, occasionally breaking off to throw 
in a stave in a voice somewhat subdued, but by 
no means unmusical. apr yiee 

During this performanee, a. second individual 
emerged from one of the side avenues, He 
was evidently a stranger, judging from the 
more than ordinary interest he took in exam- 
ining the various objects in the garden. He 
was a man cf medium stature, somewhat burly 
in appearance, perhaps, and might be about 
forty years of age, His complexion, not natu- 
rally coarse or red, had been burnt by expo- 
sure to the sun, till it had acquired the hue of 
mahogany; but this accident only served to, 
bring out in stronger contrast tho remarkable | 
brillianey of his elear, hard, gray eyes, and to 
impart a eeverer character'to a set of features 
almost faultless*in point of regularity, but 
stamped with se~much h tion, 
and sensuality above all, as altogether to mar 
the expression of a countenance that migh 
otherwise have passed for handsome. He was 


well dressed, in clothes of foreign make, and ae 


though a certain swagger pervaded his 
air and demeanor, 4 needed not a second 
glance to recognise in him @ man aecoustomed 


to move in superior 


more distant fom it, His. 
obelisk of the Luxor, w 
point, presents @ remarkably 


elegant ou 


though rising, a8 it does, in front-of the tri. | from whiel 


umphal arch of the de 

that magnificent structure in two. ae 
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sound, but no sooner 
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and set both up 


Mraek eS 
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pull him towards the spot he had indicated , 
“another time ; to-morrow; but I cannot now, 
really.” 

“Pye cotched live eels, afore now, Mark,” 
said Zach, clenching his -victim’s arm still 
tighter, “and I’ve larnt that the best way to 
circumvent their wrigglements is to ght 
hold on ’em when once you've em. 
Your comnany’s agreeable, jest now, You've 
turned up agin, cted, like a drowned 
man, and afore I gives you line, I’m for equar- 
ing an old matter or two atwixt me and you, 
as you knows on. We’ll come to an onder- 
standing bout these yar trifles as sharp as 
blinkin’, and then, Mr. Aveling, you may take 
long strides till you’re furder off from me 
than the beginning of the world, for anything 
I kears about pos ing eyes on you agin; 
that’s a fact ;. Seg 

Aveling felt y embarrassed. He evi- 
dently knew his mam, for he made no further 
attempt to release himself from his grip. He 
did not, howeyer, proceed in the direction 
Zach had intimated, but pointing to the gate, 


na: 

“ Well, Zach, I’m for listening to what you 
have to say, but I would rather walk home- 
wards.” - 

“To home, then, Mark,” replied Grit; “is 
it fur?” 

“ Behind the Madeleine, just round the cor- 
ner yonder, five minutes’ walk, answered 
Aveling. Will you breakfast with me?” 

“So,” was the quick response, “I’m hungry 
some, and meals don’t come quite regular with- 
out money; though this yar’s a sereeching 
cheap place to live in, you’re noways 

artic’lar *bout what’s. give you to eat, and 
ow it’s seasoned.” 

“Out of money, then, as usual, Zachariah?” 
remarked Aveling, and at that same moment 
a shadow across his countenance, as 
though some disagreeable thought had occur- 
red to him. , 

“Truth, Mister Aveling,” retorted Zach; 
“for want of honest folks Tike you payin’ their 
aa~ i or oJ 

‘be hint did not appear to call up any very 
pleasant aesociation T the mind of Mark, for 
he did not again address Zach until they 
reached the hotel. Nor did Zachariah appear 
in the least disposed to thrust his con¥ersation 
upon his companion, who led the way to a 
handsomely furnished chamber on the second 
floor, and made a sign for Zach to enter. 

But Zach’s eye had rested on the key of the 
door, which was outside. For some reason he 
hesitated, and, instead of entering the apart- 
mént, made way for Mark, saying: 

“PI foller your track, Mark.” 

Aveling’s face flushed. He had noticed the 
suspicious glance Zach had cast upon him, 
and quite understood it; but he paseed-in,with- 
out saying a word. As he did so, Zach took 
out the key, and, following him into the room, 
closed the door deliberately, locked it, and put 
the key in his pocket. 4 

“ Zachariah! Mister Grit!” exclaimed Ave- 
ling, pale with anger, “what do you mean?” 

“Business, Mark Aveling,” retorted Zach. 
“Tt ain’t no use losin’ time about it, nor makin’ 
believe as I trusts you: Youre a down cute 
customer, Mark, and done me over. Tais time 
I means to be cuter; that’s the idea.” 

“Well, sir,” repied Aveling, doggedly, “and 
now you have me in close quarters, may I know 
what you expect me to do?” 

“Set down, Mark, and don’t go for to get 
riled,” answered Zach, “’cause it wont do you 
no good, and it might fire up my powder, and 
then I reckon it ’ud come to which was tough- 
est at a close hug, and one on us mightn’s get 
over it quite easy. So set down, Mark.” 

Aveling frowned, bat seated himself at the 
table, watching Zach as he ded to turn 
up the right leg of his pantaloons over the top 
of his boot. Thrusting his hand down into the 
latter, he drew out along Bowie knife, in a 
leathern sheath, which he presently removod, 
turning the broad haft towards Aveling. It 
was done deliberately; and Mark’s eye became 
riveted upon the weapon, as ifit had been im- 
bued with some extraordinary and irresistible 
power of fascination. At the same moment, 
heavy drops of piration burst out from 
every and vhs ecabtnsndion became ghast- 
ly as that of s corpse. He read his own name 
on the or pe the knife, and well he knew the 


“Pye kep’ it ever since, Mister Aveling,” 
robserved Zach, with an imperturbable decision 
of manner, “ but it aint nover been used like it 
war that night.” 

_ “I gee, see!” observed AVveling, with a bit- 
ter smile, “you intend to extort more money 
from me.” | 

“Pm clean used up, Mark,” retorted Zach; 
“and if I don’t go for money to them as owes 
it toome, I can’t Tap honest ” 

“ Did I, not pay you handsomely enough, at 
the time, for the service you rendered me?” 
ey ‘a tag oP biel! jour baxgath:> Yeplied 

_ “You only ke our n,” replie: 
Grit; “you out x the rest. But, |e 
in’ time’s come, Mark; that’s a 
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man, elated with joy, is returning 
home on back, Ho bas jus quitted the 
object of hia affections. She that night 
promised to link her fate with his, and as he 
on his journey, he dreams of the years 
of happiness in store for him. His rival has 
been rejected with haughtinese, and is probably 
brooding over his disappointment. The young 
man is 80 Pappy, that the misery of his rival— 
of which he draws no unreal picture—creates 
in his bosom a feelir : akin to commiseration. 
It passes away, however, presently. He comes 
to a turn in the highway, and hesitates a mo- 
ment. He has yet some eight miles to travel ; 
by turning off here, and cutting across his rival’s 
estate, some three miles may be saved. The 
path lies through a dense wood, in the midst 
of which is a swamp, extending thence for 
many miles. He knows the track well, for he 
has often used it before. It is moonlight, which 
encourages him to plunge boldly into the dark 
avenue. He is well in the wood, near the swamp, 
The young 
man plies whip and spur in vain. Something 
surely scares the animal. It is only the glim- 
mer of the moon through the trees; and the 
dark shadow that flitted across the path, just 
then, was probably only a wildcat. Sohe pats 
his horse on the neck, and encourages him with 
his voice. Still the sagacicus beast resolutely 
refuses to proceed, and twists around on his 
haunches, making desperate efforts to avoid 
some concealed danger. But the young man 
persists, the horse struggling and plunging in 
opposition, presently uttering a shriek of agony. 
as his master falls Laukwaste and rolis out of 
the saddle, suddenly struck to the heart by a 
hand unseen. The assassin catches at the rein, 
and secures the affrighted steed to a tree, lest 
he should make for home, and raise an alarm. 
In the attempt, he drops the weapon that in- 
flicted the deadly blow, but soon bacomes so 
intent upon dragging the warm corpse to the 
borders of the swamp, where alligators and ob- 
scene beasts of prey resort, that he does not 
observe his loss until too late. Then he returns 
to the fatal spot, and, guided by a faint streak 
of moonlight, gropes about on the green sward, 
but finds not what he is seeking. Now and 
then his hands come into slippery contact with 
something oozy and soft, that makes his blood 
curdle as they touch it, but which he dabbles 
in, nevertheless, so earnest is he in the search 
after the one damning piece of evidence, which, 
if found there, will assuredly fix the guilt of 
that foul murder upon the real perpetrator. He is 
not aware that there has been a living witness 
to:that deed—an individual who, prowling in 
the wood by night, setting traps for game, 
chances to be within ear-shot of the dying 
man’s last heavy groan, but comes up just too 
late to render him any service. The blow was 
too sharp and sure. However, he sees the 
corpse dragged to the swamp, and whilst the 
murderer is engaged in disposing of it, ‘turns 
the eye of his dark-lantern, downwards, and 
stealthily commences a careful search after 
some token which may serve as @ clue to one 
of the parties, or both. His sight is keen, and 
the glare of his lamp presently falls upon a 
shining object, which he picks up. It is a long 
bowie-knife, on the haft of which he detects, in- 
laid in silver letters, a name well known to him, 
and not in good repute even in Charleston. He 
has a stout heart, but it sickens at the sight of 
@ dark stain upon that shining blade. Never- 
theless, he draws it through the long, rank 
grass, and thrusts it into his game pouch. 
Shall he release the plunging horse? No! he 
will conceal himself, and await the last act of 
the tragedy. 

Plash! How distinctly that eound breaks on 
the stillness of the night! The turbid waters 
of the swamp have closed over the dead man, 
and a dark figure shakes a clenched fist at the 
spot where the corpse now lies. The silent 
witness shudders at the intensity of the hatred 
which pursues its victim even after death. But 
he has no time for thinking much; the mur- 
derer is on his way back to the spot he has 
only_so recently left. He reaches it soon, and 
deep are the curses he mutters whilst vainly 
seeking the deadly weapon stamped with his 
name. He gives it up at last, and then pro- 
ceeds to loose the horse, which he leads to the 
swamp. A bright flash, a Sharp report, a 
plunge, and a heavy plash, and the dumb beast 
lies by the side of his master. A fearful im- 
precation falls distinctly on the listener’s ear, 
and the dark figure that has uttered it glides 
away like a spectre into the dark paths of the 
wood. He will go home, and sleep perhaps; at 
least he will try. 

Bat sleep comes not, save in troubled, fitful 
starts, during which he is still groping about 
after the something he has lost. He resolves 
to search for it again by day-light. He will 
steal away into the wocd when the sun is well 
up, and will not leave the spot till he has re- 
covered the fatal weapon. It is a bright morn- 
ing, and everything around him teems with 
life. He has put on a different suit of apparel, 
and as he passes through the buildings and the 
plantation grounds, where his ae! in are al- 
ready busy, they eye him inquisitively. 

. Steadily he pursues his way, unaware that 
he is followed at a distance by one who has 
lurked about the premises the best part of the 
night, watching for an opportunity of breaking 
in upon his priv They both enter the 
wood, and both repair to the same spot. The 
murderer stands aghast at the fearful eviden- 
ces he sees of the deed he has committed. The 

id is all cut up where the horse struggled 


;| and plunged; and where the murdered man 


fell, there is more than one pool of blood. 
There is also a clear trail from that place to 
the swamp. Tho long grass lies all one way, 
flattened down, acd here and there torn up. 
‘Some heavy body has evidently been dragged 
over it. Butneither on this path of death, nor 
on.the fatal spot itself, is there trace of the lost 
weapon. He tries to calm his perturbed con- 
“science with the reflection that the place is 


~ | solitary, and that no. 
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“ But—the—the others”—gaspod Avveling ; 


“what do they know? Who are they? ° 

“1 reckon I aint bound to tell on”em,” re- 

ied Zach ; “and as to what they knows, may 

it’s as well not to be too partic’lar to in- 
quire—but I'll tell you what I knowed.” 

Aveling looked eagerly at Zach, his coun- 
tenance drawn down by intense anxiety. 

“Tt warn’t- there when you looked for it,” 
added Zach. 

“What wasn’t there—and where do you 
mean?” asked Mark. 

“Tt,” answered the other. “Edward Wil- 
mot! Leastways,I means his body. It didn’t 
stop in the place where you put it, Mark, and 
the halligators never got it. Iseen them as 
moved it, and what’s more, I seen ’em do it, 
8’most'as soon as you was gone.” 

A glimpse of the truth flashed across Mark’s 
mind—he leaped to his feet, dashing his clench- 
ed fist on the marble table, as he vehemently 
exclaimed : 

i: ier iggera in the swamp, by all that’s damna- 

e! ” 

“There was a white man among ’em, 
Mark,” observed Zach, “and he helped.” 

Aveling began pacing the apartment, pon- 
dering over the disclosure, and reflecting on 
the position in which it placed him, Zach, 
meanwhile, put up the bowie-knife, and re- 
stored it to its former place. Seeing that Mark 
did not attempt to break silence, he said: 

“{ guess you’ve took the measure of the 
canal by this time, Mark; and I needn’t for 
to tell 2a smart man like you how the law stands 
consarnin’ of nigger evidence. Ef you’il let 
me advise, I’d jest kip quiet. It’s two year 
a 0” 

Mark stopped short, and faced Grit. 

“ Zach,” said he, “you know more than is 
good for me, or for yourself either. But I have 
thought it out, and my mind’s made up. I 
don’t ask for your advice, nor do I require it. 
We've squared accounts, and l’m not afraid 
of anything you can do or say. That’s my 
mind on this matter. And now, please to leave 
me alone.” 

“ Well spoke up, Mark,” retorted Grit ; “ef 
that’s your way of seein’ on it, I’m agreeable. 
I’m a dog asdon’t bark afore he knows he can 
bite, and sometimes I bites and don’t bark at 
all. We onderstands one another, I reckon ; 
and there aint no love lost atween us, nor no 
respect. You arn’t for breakfast, now, I see. 
Seems the edge of your appetite’s gone, séuce 
we began to talk a. business; and, to tell 
the truth, Mark, I'd as lieve not seh. down to 


t eat along of a man that’s got bloody hands, 


I’s ompleasant and onwholesome. “You've give 
me your mind—thai’s a mossel of mine. I’ve 
only got one more thing to.tell you; and that 
is, that Leonard Wray and Miss Milly are in 
this city, and that I knows whar they are.” 

“So do I! So dol, Mister Grit,” replied 
Mark, frowning darkly; “ but what’s that to 
me ?:? 

“ Well, I don’t kear to inquire,” returned 
Zach ; “ but that’s a fact, anyhow.” 

He put the key into the lock as he spoke, 
keeping his eye on Mark the while, and, hav- 
ing unlocked the door, threw the key upon the 
table, and deliberately withdrew, leaving Mark 
standing in the middle of the room, with a 
flushed and angry- countenance. 


MITTIE, THE BLIND CHILD. 
BY MARY IRVING. 


Did you ever thank God for your eyes, dear 
children? Those two bright, clear, happy eyee, 
that He has given to drink in the pleasantgun- 
shine, the beauty of the flowers, the glory of 
the rainbow, and the sweetnees of your dear 
mother’s emile! Listen, now, to the story of a 
child to whom He never gave eyes to look upon 
any of these beautiful things. 

t was on & sunshiny morning—somewhere 
in the middle of the Atlantic ocean—that a 
gentleman, whom eeasickness had imprisoned 
in his state-room since the first roll of the ship, 
took @ourage, from a cup of coffee and the 
calmness of the sea, to crawl upon deck. As 
he stood at the head of the narrow stairway, 
olutching a rope to support his tottering stepe, 
he heard a glad child’s langh. Looking up, he 
saw @ little girl, about five years old, quite at 
her ease, on the turning and rolling floor, try- 
ing to “jump rope” with a knotted end of ship- 
rigging, which had been given her by an old 
sailor. The brisk breeze had brightened her 
cheeks, and curled her flowing hair in no very 
orderly manner. Mr. L. thought of his own 
ee daughter over the ocean, and his eyes 
filed. 

“Come to me, my dear!” he kindly called, 
reaching his hand towards the child. 

She stopped her play,-looked up, as though 
half frightened, half astonished; and then be- 
gan carefully to creep toward the outstretched 
hand. He lifted her to his lap, and kissed her 
coral lips. 

“ Whose little girl are yeu?” he inquired. 

“ ?m nobody’s little girl,” she replied, in a 
touching tone.. “ Only God takes care of me— 
and sometimes Captain I es 

“How, where is your mamma?” 

“ Mamma is ia Burrampooter; 1’m not her 
little girl any more ”—here a tear rolled down 
her cheek. “I’m going to Now York,” she 
said, “to be uncle’s jittle girl. But New York 
is a great way off, isn’t it, six?” 

“Not a very long way, my child—you will 
soon see your uncle.” 

“] can’t see, sir,” she said, softly. 

Mr. L; startled, and looked down into those 
bright, dark, intelligent eyes. Alas! it was 
too true! they were darkened windows, through 
which the soul could never look ! 

“ Mittie! hey, Mittie!” called a bluff voice, 
as the captain’s varnished hat appeared from 
behind the mast. “Eh, birdie, what new nest 
have you found?” 

With a start and a bound, Mittie jumped 
into his rough arme, and laid her cheek upon 
the shoulder of his shaggy coat sleeve. 

“So-ho, shipmate,” continued the captain, 
addressing Mr. L., “you are aloft at last. 
Nothing like a stiff nor’wester for taking the 
ch out of your landsfolk.” And he laughed. 
“ But this lit oi i Captain [——, how hap- 
pens she to be alone on the wide world of 
waters?” 
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Haky, who, as she eayr, keeps watch over chil- 


; if He don’t over us grown-up sinners! 
Té seems shé had never wanted for a berth nor 
}a mess. ‘I want to go to New York,’ she would 
Say to every stranger who spoke to her. I 
gouldn' have left the little thin —but I don’t 
‘Know where I’m taking her.’ If can’t anchor 
- keep = for first mate of the 


Wo ; hey, seabird nai 

“What dbalt you do with Her in that terrible 
storm off Cape Clear? I shudder to recollect 
that night !” 

“Well, sir, while you were lying flat on your 
back, and the rest of us were hurrying, haul- 
ing end pulling hither and thither, working for 
dear life against the winds and waver, the pret- 
ty creature was rolling about the cabin floor, 
clapping her hands as though she were in an 
happle-tree swing, and found it capital fun! 
When I tumbled down to my locker for five 
minutes’ rest, I found her on her knees, in her 
little night wrapper, saying, ‘Our Father, and 
I felt sure no storm would sink the ship with 
her on it!” 

Poor mother of Mittie! how her heart was 
wrung at sending her blind, trusting child from 
her arms! But her brother in America had 
written, telling her that he would provide for 
Mittie, poor sightless Mittie, who could learn 
little in that uncivilized land. So, with many 
tears and prayers, that missionary mother had 
packed her Mittie’s emali trunk, and placed 
her in the care of a friend—the Englishvlady 
before mentioned—to be transported to our 
country. What but a mother’s prayer guard- 
ed the helpless darling in her lonely wander- 
ings ! 

On arriving at New York, Captain I and 
Mr. made inquiry everywhere for Mr. 
Wythe. Directories were searched, streets ran- 
sacked, and questions repeated hundreds of 
timer, to no purpose. No relative of the poor 
blind Mittie could be found. 

“Leave her with me, captain,” said Mr. , 
“T am soon to return to London, bat, before 
sailing, I will place her in an asylum for the 
blind, and see that she is comfortably cared 
for.” 

Instead, however, of placing Mittie in the 
State Asylum of New York, her friend took 
her to a Southern city, where he had business 
connections, and left her in one of those beau- 
tiful retreats, which nature and art have com- 
bined to adorn for those whose eyes tell not 
night from day, nor beauty from deformity. 

Kind voices welcomed the little stranger, 
but they were voices she had never heard, nor 
hoped to bear. For the first time since she 
sobbed good-by on her mother’s lap, her bope 
and faith faltered. She felt that she was alone 
in the world, and she sought out a corner to 
cry. Had the superintendent particularly in- 
terested himself in the child, he would have 
found out her history, and probably have 
sought some communication with. her parents. 
But setting down her name as a charity schol- 
ar, he forgot thaj@he was not an orphan. 

,And Mr. L——? His sympathies had been 


agengy colin, and he really intended to fiad 


* 


But he was@ man of the 
world, and immersed in its busy cares. Having 
placed a sum of money for her use in the hands 
of the director, with permission to apply to him 
in any emergency, he returned to his English 
homesand only remembered the blind child of 
the voyege at moments when hie own laughing 
Carrie climbed into his lap. 

One among 8 hundred children, Mittie was 
well educated in all that tho blind can learn. 
She was taught how to read the Bible, from 
which her mother had read to her, by passing 
her small fingers over the curiously-raised let- 
ters. She learned to sew, to braid, and to 
write—strange thoughts that young head used 
to frame, for that unsteady hand to jot down 
in its crooked wanderings over the paper. She 
learned to sing sweet hymns of her school- 
mates, and to touch for herself the keys of the 
piano, whose melodies had almost made her 
fancy herself im heaven, only thut she had been 
told that in heaven she should see like other 
children! Sometimes, in her dreams, she would 
find hereelf on a soft couch, with strange per- 
fumes and sounds about her, and would fel 
warm tears dropping, ono by one, on her fore- 
head, while a dear arm pressed her closely. 

“ Mother! dear mother!” Mittie would cry, 
and wake—to find no mother. 

Years had passed—when again a ship was 
nearing the forests of masts in New York har- 
bor. On the deck sat a pale lady, in deep 
mourning, with traces of tears upon her cheeks. 
Her ehildren clung abut her, with wonder in 
their facee. . 

“Oh, beautiful America! the America you 
have so often told us about,” cried a sweet- 
voiced girl of twelve. “ Mamma, does it look 
as it did when you went away ¢” 

“ Mamme, did you live in any of those great 
houses ¢ ” 

“Ma, ma! plenty Pagodas here!” chimed 
in the youngest boy, whose eye had taken in 
the numerous church spires, All spoke at 
once, but the mother answered neither. Her 
heart was too full. She had gone from that 
shore, a happy bride, and hopeful ; she was re- 
turning, a widow, broken in health and spirits, 
to place her children with her relatives, and 
then, as she believed, to lay her bones in the 
tomb of her kindred. One hope only made her 
heart bound, and her pale cheek grew paler, 
as she looked on that shore of her nativity, for 
the first time in twenty years. 

“Oh, God! could I see all my children be- 
fore I die !’’ she faltered. 

I pass over the scene of her landing, and 
welgome to the house of her brother. 1| will 
not stop.to tell you how many wonders the In- 
dian-bori children found in American city cue- 
toms and sights; for 1 must hasten to the end 
of my story. 

“Ttis impossible, sister,” said her brother to 
the pale lady, one morning, in answer to some 
expression. “The child could never have 
reached this country. We never, as you know, 
have traced her farther than England, and if 
she had been brought here, she could not have 
failed to find me, or I her.” 

The widow sighed. “God’s will be done! ” 
she murmured. “Bui it is hard to feel that 
my little helpless innocent—my eldest born— 
was cent from me to perish alone. Often I feel 
as if it conld not be—as if she were yet alive, 
and [ should find her at some day.” 

Providentially, as it proved, the mother was 
led to search the catalogues of various institu- 
tions for the blind, long in vain. At length, 
she obtained a circular from a distant city, 
and glanced over it indifferently, so often had 
she inted. Her heart to 
her lips ag she saw the name “Meta W. Ham- 
ilton:” | : ixits 
1 Brother!” sho gasped, extending the paper 

im. 
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| tice the entrance of a 8 ger. 


“Was there any distinguishin 
whieh you would r 
dear madam?” asked the gen 

The mother’s eye wandered over the group, 
as though ehe dreaded the confirmation of her 
Show me the elit of whoa 

me the chi w ke,” 
she faltered. ots 

“Meta Hamilton”—but he stoppéd, for, at 
the lady’s first word, Mittie had g from 
her position, and, throwing back the curls from 
her face, turned wildly from side to side. 

“What is that?” she cried, with outstretch- 
ed arms, “That voice—speak ¢ fad 

“ Mittie, my child!” cried amilton, 
springing to her side, and sinking, overpowered, 
upon her kuees. 

“ Mother, oh mother!” and Mittie fell in 
the arms that had cradled her in infancy. “ 

That was a moment never to be forgotten / 

Uncle Wythe Harris (for the ph ba which 
had clouded so many years of the lifetime of 
mother and child was that of Mittie in substi- 
tuting—child that she was—the first name of 
her uncle for the last) found a pleasant cottage 
on the banks of the Hudson for his sister and 
her now happy family. What ® loving wel- 
come the dear girls and boys, whom Heaven 
had blessed with the power of seeing their sis- 
ter, gave to the wanderer, Mittie! How she 
comforted her mother’s heart, making her for- 
get her great bereavement—making her even 
forget to sorrow that she had a blind child, in 
her joy at feeling that she had another living 
darling ! 

The sunshine of Mittie’s girlhood came back 
to her spirit. The dear blind girl was the joy 
of the hovse. How could anybody cherish a 
feeling of discontent or peevishness, when that 
glad voice was pouring out its songs of thank- 
fulness from moraing until night! Ob, dear 
blind Mittie, never more—happy spirit that 
she was—mourned that God had not given her 
eyes to see. “He has given me back my 
mother,” she once said, “and these precious 
brothers and sisters, and He will let me see 
them all in heaven! ’—Litile Pilgrim. 


For the National Era. 
LONSINGS. 


BY BARRY BRAKE. 


I. 
Will it be true, when in an earthly grave 
These forms of unillumined clay shall lie, 
That our unthralled souls shall walk for aye, 
Within the City of the Golden Pave, 
With golden harps, and shining crowns, and shining 
raiment, brave ? 


And true, that while our outworn bodies rest 
In the deep, gratoful silence of the tomb, 
Then, in the heavenly light that knows no gloom, 
We shall forget the woes that here opprest, 
And dwell forever near the throne of God, supreme- 
ly blest? 
Ill. 


Ah! then ’twere'not a joyless doom to die ; 
The grave’s dark portal were no longer dark, 
If thus in blest release from care and cark, 
While the dead body mouldering low should lie, 
The spirit, freed, should lave itself in God’s pure 
light on high. 
IV. 
Then let me die; fain would I strive no more 
To make this cold, ungenial world my home ; 
For ’mid its witcheries, as I careless roam, 
Still seem I “ idJy standing on a shore, 
Toying with shells,” while Time's vast sea is sound- 
ing evermore. 


The world hath yielded yet no goblet brimmed 
With perfect joy, to fill my soul’s fierce craving ; 
No fountain’s freshness my worn frame o’er-laving, 

No song by carth’# divinest warbiers hymned, 

Nor stone-ensew)ptured grace, nor beauty canvass- 


limned, 
VI. 


Has power to charm me from my soul’s deep sadness; 
Nor Nature lifts the burden from my heart, 
Nor Nature’s out-going mimic, splendid Art, 
Nor Hope, Nor Love, can win unclouded gladness, 
From this vague, endless lack, that frets the soul to 
madnees. 
Vil. 
Yes, let me die; for in my heart up springs 
A fount where high aspirings have swift birth, 
Seeking fruition not in toys of Earth, 
But laying feeble grasp on loftier things 
Than yot the stateliest muse of Earth-born Poetsings. 


COL. FREMONT’S EXPLORATION OF THE CEN- 
TRAL RAILROAD ROUTE TO THE PACIFIC. 


To the Editors of the National Intelligencer - 

GENTLEMEN: While the proceedings in Con- 
gress are occupying public attention more par- 
ticularly with the subject of a Pacific Railway, 
I desire to offer to your paper for publication 
some generz! results of a recent winter expedi- 
tion across the Rocky Mountains, confining 
myself to mere results, in anticipation of a full- 
er report, with maps and illustrations, which 
will necessarily require some months to prepare. 

The country examined was for about three- 
fourths of the distance—from the Missouri 
frontier, at the mouth of the Kansas river, to 
the Valley of Parowan, at the foot of the Wah- 
satch Mountains, within the rim of the Great 
Basin, at its southeastern bend—slong and be- 
tween the 38th and 39th parallels of latitude; 
and the whole line divides iteelf naturally into 
three sections, which may be conveniently fol- 
lowed in description. 

The first, or eastern section, consists of the 
great prairie slope, spreading from the base of 
the Sterra Blanca to the Missouri frontier, 
about 700 miles; the second, or middle section, 
comprehends the various Rocky ‘Mountain 
ranges and inter-lying valleys, between the 
termination of the great plains at the foot of 
the Sierra Blanca, aud the Great Basin at the 
Parowan Valley and Waheatch Mountains, 
where the first Mormon settlement is found, 
about 450 miles; the third, or western section, 
comprehends the mountainous plateau lying 
between the Wahsatch Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada, a distance of about 400 miles. 

The country examined was upon a very di- 
rect line, the travelled route being about 1,550 
miles over an air-line distance of about 1,300 


miles. 

The First Section—Four separate expedi- 
tions across this section, made before the pres- 
ent one, and which carried me over various 
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Our examinations around the southern head- 
waters of the Arkansas have made us acquaint- 
ed with many passes, grouped together in a 
small space of country, conducting by short 
and practicable valleys from the waters of the 
Arkansas just described, to the valleys of the 
Del Norte and East Colorado. e Sierra 
Blanca, through which these passes lie, is high 
and rugged, preeenting a very broken appear- 
ance, but rises abruptly from the open coun 
on either side, narrowed at the points throu 
which the passes are cut, leaving them only 
six or eight miles in length from valley to val- 
ley, and entirely unobstructed by outlyin 
ranges or broken country. To the best o 
these passes the ascent is along the open valley 
of water courses, uniform and very gradual in 
ascent. Standing immediately at the mouth 
of the Sand Hill Pass—one of the most practi- 
cable in the Sierra Blanca, and above those 
usually ie gs one of the remotest head- 
springs of the Huerfano river, the @ye of the 
traveller follows doce without Ta or 
abrupt descent along the gradual slope of the 
valley to the great plains which reach the 
Missouri. The straight river and the open 
valley form, with the plains beyond, one great 
slope, without @ hill to break the line of sight 
or obstruct the courée of the road. On either 
side of this line, hills slope easily to the river, 
with lines of timber and yellow autumnal 
grass, and the water which flows smoothly be- 
tween is not interrupted by a fall in its course 
to the ocean. The surrounding country is 
wooded with pines and covered with luxuriant 
grasses, up to the very cregs of the central 
summits. Oa the 8th of December’we found 
the whole of this country freefrom snow, and 
Daguerre views taken at this time show the 
grass entirely uncovered in the passes. 

Along all this line the elevation was care- 
fully determined by frequent barometrical ob- 
servations, and its character exhibited by a 
series of daguerreotype views, comprehending 
the face ofthe country almost continuously, 
or at least sufficiently so.to give a thoroughly 
correct impression of the whole. 

Two tunnel-like passes pierce the mountains 
here, almost in juxtaposition, connecting the 
plain country on either side by short paseages, 
five to eight miles long.. The mountains which 
they perforate constitute the only obstruction, 
and are the only break in the plane or valley 
line of road from the frontier of Miesouri to 
the summit hills of the Rocky Mountains, a dis- 
tance of about 850 miles, or more than half way 
to the San Joaquin valley. Entering one of 
these passes from the eastern plain, a distance 
of about one mile upon_a wagon roadyalready 
‘travelled by wagots, COnifiands an view 
of the broad valley of San Luis and the great 
range of San Juan beyond, on its western side. 
I here connected the line of the present expe- 
dition with one explored in 1848-49, from the 
mouth of the Kansas to this point, ard the 
results of both will be embodied in a fuller re- 

rt. 

At this place the line entered the middle 
section, and continued its western course over 
an open valley country, admirably adapted for 
settlement, across the San Luis valley, and up 
the flat‘bottom lands of the Sah-watch to the 
heights of the central ridge of the Rocky 
Mountains. Across these wooded heights— 
wooded and grass-covered up to and over their 
rounded summits—to the Coo-cha-to-pe pass, 
the line followed an open easy wagon way, 
such a8 is usual to a rolling country. On. the 


deep. This was on the 14th of December. A 
touched snow in the crossing. Up to this point 
we had énjoyed clear and dry pleasant weath- 
er. Our journey had been all along on dry 
ground; and travelling slowly along, waiting 
for the winter, there had been abundant leisure 
for becoming acquainted with the country. 
The open character of the country, joined to 
good information, indicated the ex'stence of 
other passes about the head of the Sah-watch. 
This it was desirable to verify, and especially 
te examine a neighboring and lower pass, con- 
necting more directly with the Arkansas yal- 
ley, known as the Poow-che. 

But the winter had now set in over all the 
mountain regions, and the country was 60 
constantly enveloped and hidden with clouds, 
which rested upon it, and the air so darkened 
by falling snow, that exploring became difficult 
and dangerous, precisely where we felt most 
interested in making a thorough examination. 
We were moving in fogs and clouds, through 
a region wholly unknown to us, and without 
guides; and were, therefore, obliged to content 
ourselves with the examination of a single line, 
and the ascertainment of the winter condition 
of the country over which it passed; which 
was, in fact, the main object of our expedition. 

Our progress in this mountainous region 
was necessarily slow, and during ten days 
which it occupied us to pass through about one 
hundred miles of the mountainous country, 
bordering the eastern side of the Upper Colo- 
rado valley, the greatest depth of the snow was 
among the pines and aspens on the ridgee, 
about two and a half feet, and in the valleys 
about six inches. Tho atmosphere is too cold 
and dry for much snow, and the valleys, pro- 
tected by the mountains, are comparatively 
free from it, and warm. We here found vil- 
lages of Utah Indians in their wintering ground, 
in: little valleys along the foot of the higher 
mountains, and bordering the more open coun- 
try of the Colorado Valley. Snow was here 
(December 25) only a few inches deep—the 
grass generally appearing above it, aad there 
nate none under trees and on southern hill 
sides. 

The horses of the Utahs were living on the 
range, and, notwithstanding that were 
used in hunting, were in excellent condition. 
One which we had occasion to kill for food 
had on it about two inches of fat, being in as 
good order as any buffalo we had killed in No- 
vember-on the Eastern plains. Over this val- 
ley country—about one hundred and fifty miles 
across—the Indians informed us that enow 
falls only a few inches in depth; suchas we 
saw it at the time. ; ; a , 
_ The immediate 


entirely bare of snow, and the weather 
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journey resulted in showing a very — — 
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high summit lands were forests ot conifsrous | 
trees, and the snow in the pass was four inches | 


day earlier, our horses’ foet would not have | 


whieh | country and 


Whith tho line posses; are accumulated a 
‘wealth of iron and “coal, and extensive a 


| of heavy timber. These forests are the lar- 


gest I am acquainted with in the Rocky Moun. 
ins, being, in some places, twenty miles in 
of continuous forest; the geneval growth 


loft Inge ie: uently over three foet in 
; ? 8 reaching five fect, the 
red spruce and ellow pine predominating. At 
the setual tenthern extremity of the Mormon 
settle mente, consisting of the two enclosed 
towns of Parowan and Cedar city, near to 
which our ling paseed, a coal mine has been 
for about eighty yards, and iron works 
. establiched. Iron here occurs in ex- 
traordivary masses, in some parts accumulated 
into .mountains, which comb out in crests of 
_ iron thirty feet-thiek, and a hundred yards 
jong. > 
In passing, through this bed of mountains 
about fourteen days had been occupied, from 
January 24 to February 7, the deonest snow 
we here encountered being about up to the 
saddle skirts, or four feet; this occurring only 
in occasional .drifts in the passes on northern 
exposures, and in the small mountain flats 
hemmed in by woods and hills. In the valley 
it was sometimes 2 few inches deep, and as often 
none at ail. On our arrival at, the Mormon 
settlements, February 8th, we-found it a few 
inches deep, and were there informed that the 
winter had been unusually long-continued and 
severe, the thermometer having been as low as 
17 degrees below zero, and more snow haying 
fallen than in all the previous winters together, 
since the establishment of this colony. + 

At this season, their farmers had usually 
been occupied with their ploughs, preparing 
the land for grain. 

At this point the line of exploration entered 
the third or western section, comprehending 
the mountainous plateau between the Waksatch 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada of California. 
Two routes here suggested themselves to me 
for examination: one directly acroes the plu- 
teau between the 37th and 38th parallels; the 
other keeping tothe south of the mountains, 
and following for about two hundred miies 
down # valley of the Rio Virgen, (Virgin river,) 
thence direct to the Tejon Pass, at the head of 
the San Joaquin Valley. This route dowa the 
Virgin river had been examined the year be- 
fore, with a view to settlement this summer, by 
a Mormon exploring party under the command 
of Major Steele, of Parowan, who (and others 
of the party) informed me that they found fer- 
tile valleys inhabited by Indians, who cultivated 
corn and melons, and the rich ground in many 
places matted over with grape vines. The 
Tejon Passes are two—one of them (from the! 
abundance of yines at its lower end) called 
Caxon de las Uvas. They were of long use, ~ 
and were examined by me, and their prac- 
ticability ascertained, in my expedition of 
1848-'49; and in 1851 I again passed through 
them both, bringing thre thousand head of 
cattle through one of them. 

Knowitg the practicability of these passes, 
and confiding in the report of Major Steele aa 
to the intermediate country, I determined to 
take-the other, (between the 37th and 38th 
parallels) itrecon:mending itself tome as ore 


moz¢ direct towards San Francisco, and pref 
erable on that account for a road, if suita 

ground could be found ; and also as being ums 
known, the Mormons informing.me that vari- 
ovs attempts had been made to explore it, and 
all failed for want of water. Although biased 





| in favor of the Virgin river ronte,J_doterm 


; to examine this one im the interest of ge 

| phy, and accordingly set out for this pu 

| irom the settlement, about the 20th of F : 

| ary, travelling directly westward front Cedaimm 
| city, (eighteen miles west of Parowan.) 

| found the country a high tabie land, briit 

with mountains, often in short isolated “BI6GE 
snd sometimes accumulated into consideral 
ranges, with numerous open and low parses. 

e were thus always in a valley, and always 
surrounded by mountains more or less closely, 
which apparently altered in shape and position 
as we advanced. Tho valleys are dry and na- 
ked, without water or wood; but the moun- 
tains are generally covered with grass, and 
well wooded with pines ; springs are very rare, 
and oecasional small streams are at remeée 
distances. Not a human being was encounter- 
ed between the Santa Clara road near the Mor-% 
mon settlements and the Szerra Nevada, over & * 
distance of more than three hundred milev. 
The solitary character of this uninhabited re- 
gion, the naked valleys without water courses, 
among mountains with fertile soil, and grass 
and woods abundant, give it the appearance of 
an unfinished country. ne 

Commencing at the 38th, we struck the 
Sierra Nevada, on about the 37th parallel, 
about the 15th March. 

On our route across, we had for the greater 
part Wf the time pleasant and rather warm 
weather; the valley grounds and low ridges 
uncovered, but snow over the upper parts of 
the higher mountains. Between the 20th of 
February and 17th of March, wo bad several 
snow storme, sometimes accompanied with hail 
and heavy thunder; but the snow remained on 
the valley grounds only a few hours after the 
storm was over. “{t forms not the least imped- 
iment at any time of the winter. [ was pre- 
pared to find the Sierra here broad, rugged, 
and blocked up with enow, and was not dizap- 
pointed in my expectation. The first range 
we attempted to cross carried us to an eleva. 
tion of 8 000 or 9 000 feet, and into impassable 
snow, which was further increased on the 16th 
by 8 considerable fall. 

There was no object in forcing a passage, 
and I accordingly turned at once some sixty or 
eighty miles to the southward, making a wide 
sweep to strike the Point of the California 
mountain, where the Sierra Nevada suddenly 
breaks off, and declines into a lower country. 
Information cbtained years before from the In- 
dians, led me to bélieve that the low mountains 
were broken into many passes; and, at all 
events, I had the certainty of an cary passage 
through either of Walker’s pasees. 

Wher the Point was reached, I found the 
Indian information fully ver:fied: the mountain 
suddenly terminated and broke down into 
lower grounds, barely above the level of the 
country, and making numerous openings into 
the valley of the Sun Joaquin. I| entered into 
the first which veffered, (taking no time to 
search, as we wore entirely out of provisions, 
and living upon horses,) which led us, by an 
open and almost level hollow, thirteen miles 
long, to an upland, not steep enough to be called 
a Inli, over into the valley of @ small affluent 
to Kern river; the hollowand the valley ma- 
king together a way where a wagon would not 
find eny obstruction for forty miles. 

_ The country around the passes, in which the 
Sierra Nevada heré terminates, declines con- 
siderably below its more northern elevation. 
There was no snow to be seen at all on ita 
eastern face, and noné in the pass; but we 
were in the midst of opening epring, fiowers 
blooming in fields on both sides of the Sierra. 
_ Between the point of the mountains and the 
head of the yalley at the Tejon, the passes 
peperedy are free from snow: throughout the 

T, the descent them to the ocean 
8 distributed over a Jong slope of more than 


}| two hundred miles. The low dry country and 


the slope, in contradistinction to the high 

yaty short sudden descont and heavy 

| of the on the bay of San 

Francisco, are among the consi ons which 
themsel veo iu fa¥or of the rouce by the 

‘of the San Joaquin, =, * 
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(G> RESPONSE 10 OUR-CIRCULAR, - 
Our Circalar, we trusé, bas fallen not upon 


stony places, but in good ground,“ Hands 
returns are beginuing te be made. ' or 
three days sinee, a single maii brought us fifty- 
four new subsoribers, the most of them in Bos- 
ton and adjacent towns. So much for Fugitive 
Slave Acts! 
Now is the time, friends. Do your best: 
We have done ours. An addition of six thou- 
- sand subscribers would greatly enoourago us, 
and relieve us, although it would not repair 
the loss sustained bythe Daily. We have 
made a direct appeal to our agents. We now 


ask every subscriber, who feels an interest in | 


the Era, to do what he can to extend the list. 
Please look at the terms. 


RENSWALS AND NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS.—WHO 
RESPONDS? ~ 

The time has come when we must call upon 
subscribers whose terms are about expiring, to 
renew; and, while doing so, to send new 
names with their own. Tho first of the 
present volume of the Era will close with the 
last of this month. We have just sent outa 
specig] request to oor voluntary agents, to 
join in a determined and vigorous effort to en- 
large our list. * The timo is auspicious. People 
are aroused on the subject of Slavery, and 





need information. Only the first great tri- | 


umph of the Slave Power has been won. Far- 
ther and more dangerous aggressions are medi- 
tated. The Anti-Slavery sentiment of the 
country needs organization. To promote the 
great cause of Union for the eake of Freedom, 
the most active efforts ought now to be made, 
to increaso the circulation of newspapers op- 
posed to Slavery. 

The Era needs a special movement in its 
favor. Some of its best agents during the last 


twelve months have diverted their labors to the 


establishment of local Anti-Slavery papers. 
We do not complain of this, but could they 
not now spare a few weeks to the Era, which 
has no local support, and must depend alone 
\ upon the general interest felt in the vigorous 
maintenance of such a paper at the seat of 
Government? In brief terms, let us say that, 
should they succeed in adding to our Weekly 
list six thousand eribers, it would not re- 
pay the loss we hav® sustained in undertaking 
to carry on a Daily Era, although it would 
enable us to relieve ourselves from the embar- 
rassments in which that has involved us. 

Let every agent use his best exertions for 
thepaper. Let every subscriber whose time is 
pbout to expire, renew promptly, and send us 

least one new name. We reprint our 
Terms, and shall keep them standing, as a 
guide to the efforts of our friends : 


~~. TERMS OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 
> copy, 1 year,- $2 One copy, 6 monthe, $1 









lee copies, do. 5 ‘Five copies, do., 5 
opies, do, 15 Ten copies, do., 8 


Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
ints commission on each new yearly, and 25 

on each new somi-yearly, subscriber, ex- 
bin the case of clubs. Twenty-five cents is 

$68 commission on the renewal of an old sub- 
scriber. 

A club of three subscribers (one of whom 
may be an old one) at $5, will entitle the per- 
son making it up to a copy cf the Era three 
months; a club of five (two of whom may be 
old ones) at $8, to.a.copy for six months; a club 
of ten (five of whom may be old ones) at $15, 
to a copy for one year. 

Money to be forwarded, by mail, at my risk. 
Lhrge amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposit, G. BAILEY. 

Washington, D. C., 1854. 


AN IMPORTANT DOCUMENT. 


The ettention of our readers is invited to the 
calm and temperate Address of members of 
Congress who yoted against the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill. 


A WORD IN EARNEST. 


The elections in some of the Eas and 
- Western States are now near at hand, but we 
are still yery much ia the dark as to the course 
te be pursued by the Whigs and Anti-Nebras- 
ka Democrats in relation thereto. It is well 
understood that no pains or cost will be spared 
by the Administration in the support of its 
Congressional’ candidates. All appliances of 
party and Government will be put in opera- 
tion ; every office-holder will be made to under- 
stand that he holds his place only on condition 
of rendering active and unscrupulous election- 
eering service. Under these circumstances, 
nothing short of a complete fusion of all the 
elements of opposition into a determined and 
vigorous party, based on the long-abandoned 
principles of the Declaration of Independence, 
can insure 6 majority of Anti-Slavery members 
in the House of Representatives. 

Shall this fusion take place? Shall Whigs, 
Democrats, and Free-Soilers—powerless while 
separated—unite, and eweep the free States 
clean of sorviles and slave-catchers, and make 
the new House of Representatives an effectual 
barrier against the monstrous propagandism of 
Slavery? Shall the certainty of this most de- 
sirable result be sacrificed to an insane attach- 
ment to party names and prejudices? Are 
there none among the leading Whigs of the 
North who are capable of rising to the altitude 
of the occasion, and declaring, that if Freedom 


fails in this death-grapple with Slavery, the | . 


fault sball not lie at the doors of themselves 
end their friends, who are ready to mee! 
Soilers and Anti-Nebraska Democrats. 
common platform of constitutional and 
opposition to Slavery ; and, forgetting the t 

that are behind, Dory old feuds and. perso 
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and for the good of their surplus population, is 
hag awakened among some of our ultra Pro- 
Slavery men. _Thoy imagine that the Eni. 
grant’s Aid Society is about gathering together 
all the “rank Abolitionists” of the country, 
and precipitating an avalanche of them on 
Kansas and Nebraska! The Washington Sen- 
tinel begins to glow with the fire of chivalry, 
and we shall expect soon to seo him mounted, 
a la Quixote, and riding full tilt against this 
new horror. Hear his trumpet voice : 

Ry! this rush ie to = oe by sigs 
as are an arm 
pronar ee , It is Fa Be: South to aie an 
effort to establish its power in these Territories. 
If fair for one, it is fair for the other. There 
are clans in the South as well as clans in the 
North. Let the pibrooh sound over hill and 
valley, and true men will ficck to the gather- 
ing.” If the effort be to get im first, the South 
is the nearest, and the South has most at 
stake. Let her sons step over the line, and 
raise their banner over the virgin soil cf Kan- 
sas,” © 
' Now, we are inclined to think that our Abo- 
lition friends, who have worked the Sentinel 
up to such a pitch of daring, will prefer stay- 
ing at home, and sounding their rams’ horng 
about the great Bastile of Slavery, trusting 
the settlement of the new Territories to the 
hardy freemen, who know how to sling the 
axe and use the spade. 

The alarm awakened by this innocent Emi- 


gran met would be ludicrous, but 
for the mischievous ure that has been made of 


it, d ss by cunning demagogues in Wash- 
ington, to inflame the People of some of the 
western courties of Missouri. Missiles, we 
presume, have beep sont to them, telling them 
that the men who resisted the surrender of 
Antony Burns, are organizing in equadrons, 
for the purpose of taking possession of Kansas, 
and running cff from Jackson and Platte coun- 
ties, all their slaves—and very likely a post- 
script has been added, hinting that it is with 
such men Col. Benton is co-operating! 

We advise the good people of Missouri to 
keep cool this hot weather, and beware of be- 
ing practiced upon. That Emigrants’ Aid So- 
ciety, unfortunately, so far exista only on paper. 

The only emigration we know anything 
about, is the spontaneous movement among 
certain portions of cur population, who, when- 
ever a new territory is opened for settlement, 
begin to.wonder whether they could not better 
themselves by a change. The unprecedented 
excitement occasioned by the introduction and 
passage of the Nebraska Bill, end the singular 
prominence which the struggle has given to 
the two Territories, have doubtless stimulated 
the spirit of adventuresamong these classes of 
our popalation. The people now on their way 
to Kansas, are, like a r immigants to new 
Territories, selfmoved, self-directed, self-sus- 
tedfanimated by such feelings as sent hun- 





tai 
dreds of thousands of Adyenturers to California, 
and have peopled Oregon so rapidly that it is 
already populous enough to become a State. 

Meantime, 28 our readers may wish to know 
something of the groundless fears awakened by 
the arts of demagogues among some of the 
People of Missouri, we quote the resolutions of a 
meeting recently held at Independence, Jackson 
county, on the gteat thoroughfare of Western 
travel : 

“ Resolved, That we, the citizens of Jackson 
county, in mass meeting assembled, do hereby 
endorse, re-affirm, and proclaim the justice 
and policy of the action and resolves of a por- 
tion of our fellow-citizens who recently con- 
vened at Westport, in this county; and that, 
in order to effectuate and carry out the object 
of that meéting, to secure and guaranty the 
rights of Southern emigrants to the Territory 
of Kansas, the chairman of this meeting do ap- 
point a Committee of Vigilanos, whose duty it 
shall be to acquire full and reliable informa- 
tion cf the progress of settlements in the new 
Territory of Kansas, and of any infringement, 
or danger of infringement, upon the rights of 
Southern settlers, and to take proper steps to 
prevent and resist the same. 

“ Resolved, That a Committee of Correspond- 
ence be also appointed, whose duty it shall be 
to embody, in the form of an address, all use- 
ful information concerning the advantages, sit- 
uation, production, &c., of the Territory of 
Kansas, to be circulated among citizens of our 
own and other Southern States; and, further, 
to correspond freely by letter with all persons 
of those States who may be desirous of inform- 
ation upon this subject. 

_ Resolved, That we further most earnestly 
call upon our fellow-citizens of Buchanan, 
Platte, Clay, and all border and Western coun- 
ties of Missouri, to meet and organize, and to 
follow up their organization by action, that we 
may meet and repel the wave of fanaticism 
which threatens to break upon our border ; 
and that we pledge ourselves" to co-operate 
with them in all necessary measures for our 
common protection. 

“ Resolved, That we recommend to all our 
fellow-citizens who have a will to remove to 
Kansas, and to all others who feel with them 
a sree interest in the protection - a 
rights and property, to meetin general Con- 
vention at Fort Lehvonorth, or some other 
| suitable place in the Territory, and to arrange 
for their mutual and common protection 
against all interference with their rights.” 

The resolutions adopted by the meoting held 
at Westport, on the 3d of June, aro as follows: 
“The - ble sets forth, that having ro- 
calved Wikelfi gored: dF tis fekenge of the Kan- 
gas and Nebraska bill, og the Missouri 
















"by the bond of interest.” 


of | “When the war was ended, there was an im- 
‘| ment in the then uhoccupied Territories of the 
ern | and in 1787 the Continental Congress adopted, 
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that we msy avail ourselves of the great 
advantages'which the contiguity ot the new 
‘Territory at once gives to us, and entitles usin 
moulding the Goverument and inatitutions of 
the future State in accordance with those of 
our own, and thus guaranty for the future a 
good neighbor and a firm hiend, united to us 


Our correspondent, Mr. Mendenhall, who 
resides‘in Kansas, says that little enthusiasm 
was manifested by the audience, and he does 
not believe that any considerable number of 
the People of Missouri would sanction such a 
movement, 

Of the-meeting at Independence, the Messen- 
ger, published at that place, says: 

“While we do not deny that the meeting, 
though not large, was respectable in point of 
number and character, we unhesitatingly af- 
firm our conviction that the resolutions are not 
reflective of the opinions of the large number 
of our people. They are not such as, in our 
own judgment, aro calculated to effect the ob- 
ject had in view; but, on the contrary, from 
their inflammatory character, and the speeches 
made by gentlemen in~ support of them, will 
have a tendency to produce discord and dis- 
trust amongst ourselves, and create an’ excite- 
ment abroad that will be subversive of the end 
sought to be accomplished.” 

We have no doubt that these proceedings 
have been instigated by certain managers in 
Washington, with the twofold object of stimu- 
lating alaveholders to migrate at once into 
Kansas, and of striking a blow at Col. Benton's 
political prospects; and, to accomplish this, the 
most ridiculously exaggerated accounts are 
circulated concerning an Association which as 
yet exists on paper only, and has not sent out 
@ single emigrant. 

OF course, these inconsiderate threats of vio- 
lence cannot be carried into execution. When 
the hardy pioneers, from the States of the 
West, who are now on their way to Kansas, 
shall artive at Independence, nobody will 
dream of disturbing them. The few thought- 
less persons who have got up these mobocratic 
meetings, will think twice, for example, before 
they attempt to interfere with the seven hun- 
dred German naturalized emigrants who lately 
passed through Cincinnati, on their way to new 
homes in the Territories. 

A few statistics concerning the counties 
which outside influences would array againet 
free emigration, may be interesting ia this con- 
nection. 

In Jackson, the whole population in 1850 was 
16,000, the slaves numbering but 2,969. The 
whole number of white males, of twenty and 
upwards, was 2,600. Of these, probably not 
more than 300 are interested in what is called 
slave property. We have no doubt these gen- 
tlemen can perform wonders; but they are nct 
yet equal to the miracle cf suddenly arresting 
the immense flood of emigration sweeping 
from Europe to America, from the East to the 
West, and which is already rolling over the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The aggregate population of Jackson, Bu- 
chanan, Clay, and Piatto, the border counties 
appealed to by these meetings, was, in 1850, 
54,152, the slaves numbering 9,211. The free 
populatian was 44.941. Averaging six slaves 
to an owner, as he is styled, there would be 
1,535 slaveholders, in a free population’ of 
44,941! Well may our GOrrespondent say, 
that “no very considerable humber of the 
People of Missouri” will sanction the intem- 
perate proceedings of these meetings. 


Se es Cee ea 


ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 

At a mecting of members of Congress who 
opposed the passage of the bill to organize the 
Territories of Nebraska and Kansas, held, pur- 
suant to previous notice, in the city of Wash- 
ington, on the 20th day of June, 1854, the Hon. 
Solomon Foot, of Vermont, was cailed to the 
chair, and Daniel Mace, of Indiana, and Reu- 
ben E. Fenton, of New York, were appointed 
Secretaries, 

A committee, appointed for the purpose, re- 
ported an Address to the People of the United 
Statés, which, having beon discussed and 
amended, was unanimously adopted, and or- 
dered to be published. [t is as follows: 


To the People of the United’ States : 


The eightiysection of the act for the admis- 
sion of Missouri into the Union, known as the 
Miesouri Compromise Law, by which the in- 
troduction cf Slavery into the regions now 
known as Kansas and Nebraska was forever 
prohibited, has been repealed. Thatlaw, which 
in 1820 quieted a controversy which menaced 
the Union, and upon which you heve so long 
pape’, is obliterated from the statute book. 

e had no reason to expect any such proposi- 
tion when we assembled here six months ago, 
nor did you expect it. No State, no citizen of 
any State, had demanded the repeal. It seems 
a duty we owe to the country to state the 
grounds upon which we have steadfastly, 
though ineffectualiy, opposed this alarming 
and dangerous act. You need not be told that 
the Slavery question lies at the bottom of it. 
As it was the slaveholding power that demand- 
ed the enactment of the Missouri Compromise, 
so it is the same power that has now demanded 
its abrogation. African Slavery was regarded 
and denounced as a great evil by the American 

ies; even before the Revolution ; and thore 
Colonies which are now slaveholding States 
were equally earnest in such remoastrances 
with those which are now free States. Colo- 
nial laws, framed to prevent the increase of 
Slavery, were vetoed by the King of Great 
Britain. This exercise of arbitrary — to 
enlargo and tuate a system universally re- 
‘garded as pl y wrongé tn itself and oe 
rious to the Colonies, was one of the causes of 
the Revolution. 


-perious necossity for the institution of Govern- 
‘United States. In 1784,. Jefferson proposed, 
the Ordinance for the Government of the Ter- 
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gross , Settled this controversy by. 
y the terms of this com 

States assented to the admission of Missouri, 
with her slavoholding Constitution, while the 
sluveholding States, on their part, yielded tho, 
exclusion of Slavery in all the residue of the 
territory which lay north of 36 deg, 20 min., 
constituting the 
and Nebraska. 


promise 





slaveholding States a 
free States, after a little time, acquiesced, and 
have ever since left it undisturbed and unques- 
tioned. © 

Arkansas, a part of the Territory of Louisi- 
ana which lay south of 36 deg, 30 min, in| 
compliance with an implication which wis | 
contained in this compromise, was sfterward 
admitted as a slaveholding State, and the free 
States acquiesced. 

In 1819, Florida, a slaveholding province of 
Spain, was acquired. This province was after- 
wards admitted as a slaveholding State. The 
free States again acquiesced. In 1845, Texas, 
an independent slaveholding State, was snnex- 
ed, with a provision in the article of annexa- 
tion for the subdivision of -her territory into 
five States. The free States, although they re- 
garded the annexation, with the probable i 
crease of the’ number of slave States, wit 
very great disfavor, nevertheless acquidaced 
again. 

New Territories were acquired by the treaty 
of peace which closed the war with Mexico. 
The people of California formed a Constitution 
inhibiting Slavery, and applied for admission 
into the Unioa. Violent opposition was made 
by the slave States, in and out of Congress, 
threateningfthe dissolation of the Union if Cal- 
ifornia should be admitted. Proceeding on the 
ground of these alarms, Congress adopted an- 
other compromise, the terms of which were, 
that ten millions of ‘dollars of the people’s 
money should be given to Texas, to induce her 
to relinquish a very doubtful claim upon an 
inconsiderable part of New Mexivo; that Now 
Mexico and Utah should be organized without 
an inhibition of Slavery, and that they should 
be afterwards admitted as slave or free States, 
as the people, when forming Constitutions, 
should determine; that the public slave trade 
in the District of Columbia should be abolish- 
ed, without affecting the existence of Slavery 
in the District; and that new and rigorous 
provisions for the recaption of fugitive slaves, 
of disputed constitutionality, should be adopt- 
ed, and that on these conditions California 
should be admitted as a free State. Repug- 
nant as this compromise was to the people of 
the free States, acquiescence was nevertheless 
practically obtained, by means of solemn assur- 
ances, made on behalf of thesiaveholding States, 
that the compromise was and should be forey- 
er regarded as 3 final adjustment of the Sla- 
very question, and of all the issues which could 
possibly arise out of it. 

A new Congress convened in December, 1851. 
Representatives from the slave Slates demand. 
ed a renewed pledge of fidelity to this adjust- 
ment, and it was granted by the House of 
Representatives, in the following terms: 

“ Resolved, That we recognise the binding 
eflicacy of the compromiees of the Constitu- 
tien, and believe it to be the intention of the 
people generally, as we hereby declare it to 
be ours individually, to abide such compro- 
mises, and to sustain the laws necessary te 
carry them out—the provisions for the delivery 
of fugitive slayes and the act of the last Coa- 
gress for that purpose included; and thatewe 
deprecate all furthor agitation of qhestions 
embraced in the acts of the last Congress 
known as the Compromise, and of questions 
generally connected with the institution of Sla- 
very, a8 unnecessary, useless, and dangerous.” 

A few months subsequently, the Democratic 
National Convention met st Baltimore, and, 
assuming to speak the sentiments of the Dem- 
ocratic party, cet forth in its platform— 

“ That the Democratic party will rosist all 
attempts at renewing, in Congross or out of it, 
the agitation of the Slavery question, under 
whatever shape or color the attempt may be 
made.” 

Soon afterwards, another National Conven- 
tion assentbled in the same city, and, assuming 
the right to declare the sentiments of the Whig 
party, said: 

“We deprecate all further agitation of the 
questions thus settled, as dangerous to our peace, 
and will discountenance all efforts to continue 
or rencw such agitation, whenever, wherever, 
or however made.” 

The present Administration was elected on 
the principle of adherence to this compromise, 
and the President, referring to it in his ipau- 
gural speech, declared that the harmony which 
had been secured by it should not be disturbed 
during his term of office. The President, re- 
curring to the same subject, renewed his pledge 
in his message to Congress at the beginning 
of the present session, in the following lan- 
guage: 

“ Notwithstanding differences of opinion and 
sentiment which then existed in relation to de- 
tails and specific provisions, the acquiescence 
of distinguished citizens, whose devotion to the 
Union can never be doubted, has given renew- 
ed vigor to our institutions, and restored a 
sense of repose and security to the public mind 
throughout the Confederacy. That this ro- 
pose is to suffer no ehock during my official 
term, if I have the power to avert it, those who 
placed me here may be assured.” 

Under these circumstances, the propositioa 
to repeal the Missouri Compromise was sud- 
denly and unexpectedly made by the -same 
Committee on Territories which, only ten days 
before, had affirmed the sanctity of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and declared the end of 
agitation in the following explicit aad unmis- 
takeable language : 

“Your committee do not feel themselves 
called upon to enter into a discussion of those 
controverted questions. They involve the same 
grave issues which produced the egitation, the 
sectional strife, and the fearful struggle o 
1850. .As.Congress deemed it. wise sad pru- 
dent to refrain from deciding the matters in 
controversy then, either by affirming or repeal- 
ing the Mexican laws, or by an act declaratory 
of the true intent of the Constitution, and the 
extent of the protection afforded by it to slave 
property in the Territories, so your. committce 
are not prepared now to recommend a depart- 
ure from the course pursued upon that memor- 
able occasion, either by affirming or repealing 
the eighth section of the Missouri act, or by 
any act decluratory of the meaning of the 
Constitution in respect to the legal points in 
dispute.” — - 

he abrogation has been effected in pursw 
ance of the demands of the Administration, 
and by means of its influence on Congress. 

In the House of Representatives, that body 
which is more immediately responsible to the 

Ople, the contest was more equal than in the 
Senate, though it is due to justice and gandor 
that it should be stated, that it could nof have 
been carried in either House without the yotes 
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extension of Slavery in the valley of 
gon, It is for you to judge whether, when Sla- 
yery shall have made these additions to the 
‘United States, it will not demand unconditional 
submission on the part of the free States, _“ 
failing in that demand, attempt a withdraw 
of the slave States, and the: organi ation of a 
separate Empire in the cen region of the 
continent. From an act so unjust and wrong- 
fal in itself, and fraught with a Ayre 80 
fearful, we appeal to the People. We appeal 
in no sectional spirit. We appeal couniie to 
the North and to the South, to the free States 
and to the slaveholding States themselves, 

It is no time for exaggeration or for passion. 
and we therefore speak calmly of the past, an 
warn you, in sober seriousness, of the future. 
It would fot become us, nor is it necessary, to 
suggest the measures which ought tu be adopted 
in this great exigency. For ourselves, we are 
ready to do all that shall be in our power to 
restore the Missouri Compromise, and to oxe- 
cute such further measures as you in your wis- 
dom shall command, and as may be necessary 
for the recovery of the ground lost to Freedom, 
and to prevent the further aggressions of Sla- 
very. Sotomon Foot, Chairman. 

Danret Mack, 


Reuben E. Fenton, } Secretaries. 


POLITICAL MOVEMENTS—NEW COMBINATIONS. 


Calm and moderate as was the Address pub- 
lished in the Era yesterday, to the People of 
the United States, by members of Congress op- 
posed to the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, it has produced a profound impression 
upon those politicians who were dreaming of 
general acquiescence in the Nebraska outrage. 
So accustomed had they become to the forbear- 
ance of the free States, and so settled in their 
belief that existing party organizations must 
endure, that they verily thought the act of bad 
faith, perpetrated by a ruthless majority, would 
be but @ nine days’ wonder, and then the in- 
diguation of the hour would give place to or- 
dinary-excitements. The Address, issued by a 
meeting of members of Congress, the proceed. 
ings cf which are signed by a Northern Whig 
Senator, as” Chairman, and by a New York 
Democrat and a Western Democrat, as Secre- 
taries, suddenly dispels their illusion, and forces 
upon them the fact, that so far from acquies- 
cence, a political organization, ignoring ordi- 
nary party distinctions, is already formed, to ob- 
tain indemnity for past aggressions committed 
by the Slave Power, and security for the fu- 
ture. 

‘The National Intelligencer, which first pub- 
lished th Address, after deliberating on it for 
twenty-four hours, conies to the conclusion that 
the movement it indicates is to be deprecated. 

“ As a composition,” says that journal, “it is 
able, andin ite terms calm and dignified. The 
purpose which it avows is one which the gen- 
tlemen had a perfect right to form and to an- 
nounce, as they have done; but whether it is 
expedient at the present moment, if at any 
time, to make that issue a test at the popular 
elections shortly to be held in many of the 
States ‘of the Union, is what we are not pre- 
pared to yield our assent to. We are weary of 
agitation—sick and tired of seeing the ener- 
gies of the Representatives of the People wasted 
in conflicts, the protraction of which, at one 
and the other end of the Union, might eventu- 
ate in that most awful of all catastrophes, its 
final dissolution. We do not propose, upon a 
question thus suddenly opened upon us, to dog- 
matize, or.even to enter into an argument, un- 
til we are obliged todo so. There is only one 
idea which we will now throw out, it having 
foxced itself upon our minds; and that is, the 
doubt whether entire success, if that were at- 
tainable, in the proposed restoration of the 
‘Missouri Compromise,’ would afford any 
remedy for the evils complained of, or for the 
mischief that has been done.” 


The Intelligencer deserves credit for its man- 
ly and independent opposition to the passage 
of the Bill for the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise; but its tremulous fear of agitation, its 
habitual deference to the Slave Interest, and its 
policy of yielding everything to its demands, 
when it fancies resistance may endanger the 
Union, are not suited just now to the hon- 
or, the temper, or the necessities, of the non- 
slaveholding voters of the country. They may 
regard with toleration its timid conservatism, 
but must judge for themselves what is due- to 
their own rights and the great interests in- 
trusted to their keeping. 

To the policy of acquiescence recommended 
by that journal, are we to attribute the arro- 
gance, domineering spirit, and successful ag- 
gressions of a Sectional Interest, which, regard- 
ing the Union as its instrument, would dash it to 
atoms, whenever an attempt is made to wrest 
it from its grasp. The Address, if it prove any- 
thing, proves beyond all cavil, that it is ‘the for- 
bearance of the people of the free States that 
has emboldened the Slaveholding Oligarchy ; 
that to their acquiescence in wrong accom- 
plished, is directly attributable new schemes of 
wrong-doing; that every usurpation by that 
Power, submitted to, has laid the foundation 
for another still more odious; until, at last, the 
conviction is forced upon the non-slaveholders 
of the country, that the policy of acquiescence 
to which they have been educated by the old 
parties, and by such journals as the Intelligen- 
cer, is 2 blunder and a crime, having involved 
them in dishonorable subjection, injured the 
interests of Free Institutions, demoralized the 
whole nation, placed the Union in peril, and 
invested with dangerous power a tyrannical 
Interest, which, emboldened by its last triumph, 
now meditates the establishment of a boundless 
Slave Empire, cost what it may in blood and 
money. 
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Revolution. They earnestly and to the best 
of their ability opposed the oppressive meas- 


and resistance, they submitted. Sick of agi- 


y intend to endure? Is there 
any limit to their forbearance? They gave 
up the Wilmot Proviso in 1850, submitted to 
an ‘in Fugitive Slave Act, assuring the 
country that all would now be well—the voice 
of sectional discord was hushed—perpetual 
peace, was established between North and 
South—Slavery and Liberty might feed in the 
same fold, and lie down together like the lion 
and the lamb. In Jess than four years, their 
predictions were falsified—new sacrifices were 
demanded at their hands—the Missouri Com- 
promise, which they had regarded as sacred 
aa the Constitution itself, must be repealed. 
They earnestly opposed the measure—said it 
was bad faith, that they had been cheated—it 
was scandalous to require this dishonorable 
concession at their hands. Bat, it was repeal- 
ed—and now, they preach acquiescence. Smit- 
ten on the one cheek, they tarned the other; 
smitten on both, they now bare their backs to 
their oppressors, and crouch at their feet. Is 
there any aggression such men will not acqui- 
esce in? Any infliction they will not endare ? 
Any deed of shame that can- bring the blush 
to their cheeks # 

What deepens the odium of their course 
that they offend with their eyes wide ope 
to the conscquences. This slayeholding Oligar- 
chy, which hes repoaled the Compromise, tells 
them plainly, that it intended by that act 
to establish the’Principle that Slavery is law- 
ful anywhere within the jurisdiction of the 
General Government, so that, whatever acquisi- 
tions of Territory should be made hereafter, it 
might have free course in them, without con- 
troversy ; that the act was further designed to 
prepare the Northern mind for the thick-com- 
ing events of the Future, such as the annexa- 
tion of Cubs, the gradaal absorption of 20 
much of Mexico as could be converted to the 
uses of Slavery, the subjugation of Hayti, and 
an alliance with Brazil, so as to bring North 
and South America, with their adjacent islands, 
under the overshadowing power of a gigantic 
Slave Empire. These men know that this atro- 
cious scheme is cherished by the Olig’ reby, to 
which they are urging submission ; they know 
that at this moment, the proposition is under 
consideration among its leaders, to obtain Cuba 
peaceably if possible, forcibly if necessary. In 
preaching acquiesconce under such circum- 
stances, they are traitors to Liberty, traitors to 
the free States, traitors to the rights end in- 
terests of all our People, not interested in 
slayeholding, traitors to mankind—Tories in 
heart and in position. 

As to the Intelligencer, which, being a South- 
ern paper, cannot be classed with the journal 
just referred to, will it tell us what “iesue ” ought 
to be made in the popular elections about to 
take place in the free States? What has the 
Administration done, but nullify the Missouri 
Compromise? What dces the Administration 
design to do, but execute the schemes of the 
Slavery Propaganda? What Question is there 
before the country, but the Slavery Question ¢ 
and who has forced it upon the country ? 
What then would the Intelligencer wish 1—to 
see the People of the North falling back into 
their old organizations, returning to Congress 
the forty-five men who betrayed them, and 
giving four years more to an. Administration 
that has repealed the Missouri Compromise, 
laid open all our Territories to Slavery, and is 
seriously meditating a war with Spain for the 
acquisition of Cuba? Does it expect, does it 
desire them, to reward Treason, to stamp with 
their approbation, bad Faith, to offer a pre- 
mium to Slavery Propagandism, to breathe 
new life and power into men who have con- 
vulsed the country with discord, and fearfully 
alienated irom each other the different sections 
of the Union? Or, would it have them bring 
into power another acquiescent Whig Admin- 
istration, so-called, such a8 cursed the Nation 
with the Fugitive Slave Act, and so demoral- 
ized it on the question of Slavery, as to prepare 
the way fur another Administration openly 
committed to the propagation of Slavery, as 
well as the maintenance of the Slave Power? 

Whatever the Inielligencer may desire, the 
People of the free States, we trust, are at least 
too much aroused to be again deceived. If 
true to themselves in this dark hour, they will 
execute judgment upon every member of Con- 
gress who has been disloyal to Freedom, and 
instal an Administration in Washington just 
as Anti-Slavery as the present Administration 
is Pro-Slavery. Only in this way, can they 
secure indemnity for the Past, and satisfactory 
guarantees for the Future. 


this can be accomplished. Olid parties will be 
disorganized; new combinations formed; the 
Press will thunder; sectional Discord lift its 
horrid front; the minions of the Slave Power 
wili menace the Union ; Conservatism will turn 
pale, and raise its plaintive voice in behalf of 
Compromise, Concession, Peace, and Concord. 
Bat the struggle will go on, and if the non- 
slaveholders be immovable, united, and deter- 
mined, it must be decided in favor of Liberty. 
Then shall we see whother Slavery be, as it is 
impiously asserted by its advocates, the corner- 
stone of our Institutions, or whether, on the | 
contrary, the Union may not stand, secure and 


impregnable, ising, as it will, the saprem- 
sey of Freedom. picket 
_ (= In 1851, the newspapers and politicians 
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ity in the Legislature, as is proved by the fail- 
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took place in March, before the passage of the” 
} Bill, and while the Administration papers were 
stronuoasly insisting that it was not regarded | 
as a test measure. 

After this, the fact that the pire 
fully-identified with the Bill, became 
and the elections that followed in the early 
part of April, in Rhode Island and Connecticut, | 
resulted in the defeat of the Administration, and 
in the return of Legislatures which passed deci- 
ded Anti-Slavery resolutions, that of Connecti- 
cut at the same time sending to the United 
States Senate two Anti-Nebraska and Anti- 
Slavery Sqnators. 

The only other important election was that 
in Philadelphia, in which the Nebraska Ques- 
tion being one of the main issues, if not the 
principal one, the Administration party was 
totally routed, and that, too, in one of its 
strongholds. 

These judgments of the people only fore- 
shadow the retributions that await the perpe- 
trators of the Nebraska outrage. It is now 
certain that the Question is to form the issue in 
every State election in the North and West, 
and in every important local election. Tho 
Intelligencer and a few other Conservative 
journals may cry peace, peace, and preach sub- 
mission to the flagrant outrage, but they may 
as well sing lullaby to the tempest. They may 
publish extracts of fraternal letters from the 









Tt it alone, to be acy 
With doting fondness | dream of a Nation- 
al Whig Party. The men of the North and 
West now know what is necessary to their 
rights, their honor, and their security, Their 
first. duty is, to punish treason and reward 
fidelity—their second, to obtain indemnity for 
the Past and security for the Futare, by filling 
Congress with honest, steadfast, clear-sighted, 
liberty-loving Representatives—their third, to 
elect an Anti-Slavery President. And, mean- 
time, to keep the great Question before the 
People, to keep alive their sense of the wrong 
done them, and to prepare them for the ac- 
complishment of the purposes specified, they 
will make this Question an issue in the elec- 
tions that are to be held in the remaining thir- 
teen free States between thia and the close of 
the year. 
Elections for State cfficers will be held in the 
following States, at the dates annexed : 
lowa—first Monday in August. 
California—Tuesday after first Monday in 
September. 
Maine—second Monday in September. 
Vermont—first Tuesday in September. 
Penneylyania—second Tuesday in October. 
Ohio— do. do. 
Indiana— do. do. 
Massachusetts—second Monday in Novem- 
ber. 
New _York—Tuesday after first Monday in 
November. 


New Jersey— do. do. do. 
ILinois— do. do. do. 
Michigan— do. do. do. 
Wisconsin— do. do. do. 


In several of these States, elections for mem- 
bers of Congress will be held about the same 
times. .The friends of Freedom will see from 
this, thet they have plenty of work before 
them. Let them remember that the ono great 
achievement of the Administration is, the nul- 
lification of the Missouri Compromise—that its 
leading policy is, Slavery Propagsndism. It 
has done nothing, intends to do nothing, re- 
specting the Tariff. A projet has been brought 
forward in the House, differing from that of 
Secretary Guthrie, but nobody supposes thas it 
is to be seriously taken up this session. The 
twenty-five million surplus in the Treasury, an- 
nounced by the President’s message, has been 
probably doubled since that time ; Congress has 
been in session about seven montis; a judicious 
Bill for the revision and reduction of the Tariff 
would have been introduced long ago, liad the 
Administration been sincere in the matter, but, 
it was thought better to open all our Territo- 
ries to Slavery, and pick a quarrel with Spain 
for the purpose of getting possession of Cuba, 
with its seven hundred thousand slaves;—the 
surplus, and five times as much, might be use- 
ful in the prosecution of such a scheme; and 
se, the Tariff will not be reduced. 

To call such an: Administration, Democratic, 
is mockery. To sustain euch an Administra- 
tion, no matter with what disclaimers and pre- 
texts, is to assume the responsibility of all its 
sins of commission and omission. The blind 
devotees of party in Pennsylvania, for example, 
imagine that they can elect Mr. Bigler Govern- 
or, by declining to affirm anything prover con 
in relation to the Nebraska Bill, while at the 
game time they swear by the Baltimore plat- 
form, and glorify the Administration. The 
Democratic People will hardly be deceived by 
this dastardly management, These political 
tricksters, in glorifying the President and sus- 
taining his Administration, make themselves 
responsib!e for its policy—for its repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, for its contempt of the 
sentiments of the froe States, for its designs 
upon Cuba, for ite utter subservience to the in- 
terests of Slavery; and, if Bigler should be 
elected, all the world knows that the President 
would claim the fact as a triumphant endorse- 
ment of his entire Pro-Slavery policy. 

The good Pecple have been cheated once 
too often. Let them see to it that there be no 
dodging, no double dealing, no trickery. They 
who are for the Administration, are for the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, for the 


'| opening of all Gur Territories to Slavery, for 
| the whole series of measures embraced in the | 
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been repealed, ond We 
be on the brink ofa War 
+ Cuba, What then is there ,, 
pin Mr. Marey, #3 to entitle him ;, 

rand support of the opponents of 
he believed tho proposition ;, 


‘was his plain duty to retire fro ¢), 


; e 
Cabinet after unsuccessfully opporing it. |, 
remaining, he became particeps criminis. Th, 
Cabinet isa unit, and the responsibility ; ..., 


‘tioning its policy on the Nebraska Question. /Upon 


every member. 

Mr. Marcy is now, it is reported, opposed 4, 
a war for the acquisition of Cuba—but, if wa; 
should be resolved on, and he remain in ¢h, 
Cabinet, will no responsibility attach to hin 
He may be op) ‘to violence in relation t) 
Cuba, but whovbelieves that at this time ho ;, 
not doing what he can to ¢ffect its ACquisition 
by purchase—the acquisition of an Isang 
}which is looked to by the Slaye Power to give 
it: preponderance in the Senate ; commercia) 
power; the command of our const trade aud ¢; 
the great routes to California, and facilitie: /., 
ulterior operations ithwardly? And is it 
for this he is entitled fo the support of the |i). 
eral. Democrats of New York? Is it in grat. 
tude for this, that they shrink from an open, 
honest, manly opposition to a pre-eminent!) 
Pro-Slavery Administration ? ' 

We call upon the Democratic Poople of Ne» 
York, while their brethren in other States x: 
indicating a willingness to forego all party at. 
tachments, in their devotion to the Cauee of 
Freedom and Free Labor, to think, and spoak 
and act for themselves. Let calculating poli- 
ticians look after the spoils—they have u hig). 
er work to attend to. If Mr. Marcy and those 
who cling to him, i become submission. 
ists, mere instruments Of the Slaveholding ()!. 
garchy, it does not follow that they too shoul 
pass under the yoke. In New York, as in | 
the free States, let the rallying cry be, Union | 
for Liberty. 


SOUTHERN SLAVERY, FOREIGN IMMIGRANTS, 
AND THE RICHMOND EXAMINEZ. 

‘The Richmond (Va.) Examiner, probably the 
most reckless and fanatical Pro-Slavery journ:| 
in the South, hates foreign immigrants as jy. 
tensely as itdoes Abolitionists, and takes cyery 
occasion to lampoon and vilify them. Som 
time since, we presented a few extrects from 
one of its truculent editorials, as indicative of 
the estimate in which foreigners secking 4 
home. among us are held by the Southern ad. 
vocates of Siavery—remarking, at the time, a 
foliows : 

“Its language in this case, as in all others § 
when dealing in censure, is reckless and cx. 
travagant; still, the editor has sense enouy) 
not to outrun very far the prejudices of the § 
community for which he writes. His readers 
may not swear so fiercely as he docs, but they 
cherish similar sentiments.” ~~ 

We are happy to seo that these extracts 
have been copied extensively by the press of | 
the North and West, and ere this have fallen 
under the motice of handreds of thousands of 
our naturalized citizens. 

The editor of the Examiner is greatly dis. 
turbed at the use we have made of him, and 
denounces us in a style that defies al! rivalry 
We feel some compassion for the man. By ni. 
ture, he was ‘evidently very fairly endowed, bu: 
on all subjects connected with Slavery he be. 
trays symptoms of furious insanity, reminding 
one of the description of lunacy given in Holy 
Writ. “He is lunatic, ’ said the grieved father, 
“and sore vexed, for oft-times he falleth into 
the fire, and oft into the water. And lo, aepirit § 
taketh him, and he suddenly crieth out ; and it 
teareth him, that he foameth again, and bruis- 
ing him, hardly departeth from him.” So with 
our cotemporary;—a spirit taketh him ond 
teareth him, so that he foameth again, ani 
throweth him now into the fire and now into the 
water, and, after bruising him sorely, scarcely 
departeth from him,—that is, his lacid intervals 
are few, and not very distinctly marked. |i 
will be recollected that it was this very editor 
who lately wrote the article in favor of “Shoot 
ing Yankee Schoolmastore,” which was circu- 
lated so widely over the councry. In one of bis 
semi-lucid intervals afterwards, he announced 
with a sardonic grin that it was only meant to 
qaiz the Northern People ! ‘ 

But to return from this psychological di- 
gression ; the Examiner charges us with mis § 
representing it. Let us se@. Did we mis § 
represent it when we quoted tho following 
Opinion expressed in its editorial on forcigu 
immigrants ¢- 

“The ma:s.of them. are sensual, groveliing, | 
low-minded agrarians, and nine-tenths of thea FF 
would join'the Mormons, or some such brutal, 7 
levelling sect, if an opportunity offered to do 
80. 
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We printed the entonce, just as it stood in 
its editorial, without qualification. If the edi- 
tor believes this, let him say so, like a mai, 
and not attempt to skulk from it by charging 
us with misrepreeentation. If he do not, fet 
him say that he pewned it, unluckily when the 
spirit was tearing him, and making him foam 
again. 

Did we misrepresent when we quoted hi 
description of the “nomadic tribes” of Ku- 
rope, as he styles them, and his opinion ths 
they comprise “a large portion of the Norih- 
ern immigration ?” 

“Animal and seneual nature largely pr 
dominates with them, over the morai and i0- | 
tellectual, Tt is they who commit crimes, fil 
ri and ‘adorn the gallows. They wil 
not submit tothe restraints of Jaw or religion 
nor can they be educated. Are such met 
worth a thousand: dallars a head, to breed 
from? From their restless and lawless hebi'* 
we should infer they compored a large part ° 
the Nortbern immigration.” 

“That was his language, quoted without 2» 
garbling. Does he believe what he said’ We 
look over his article in reply, to find some ¢i* 
claimer or qualification, but there is nove. 
far from it, he sabstantially repeats tho lil:’ 
iby quoting from the exeggerated details of 
“London Labor and London Poor,” about the 
viciousnesa, the brutality, the sensualism, ‘1’ 
diaboliem, of the English and European “ No- 
mades,” and then he adds— 

* “Behold the sért of population which Kare 
‘pean authorities are latterly shipping to 
orts by the thousand per month.” 
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immigrants, in sear ‘oh ‘ ™ 
living; nor have we. pis ata an 
ters, and gold-diggers, and descendants of con- 
victs, in that region, have done, is no rule for 
us. Why does not the Examiner commend us - 
to the example of the sublime civilization of | 


Japan ? ; ‘ 


+e 
“It does not deny that no immigrants do or — 
will come from Russia; Turkey, or any other | ti 


country where the poor have homes and mas- | 
ters?” We wonder if this gentleman, who 
writes so positively about “all the world and, 
the rest of mankind,” is aware that Russians, 
who are serfs, can no more emigt@te than 
Southern slaves? That Russians, who are 
serfs, can emigrate only by special permission ? 
Phat in any cage, the spareeness of the popu- 
lation takes away the motive to emigration ? ,; 
Wet Mobammedans, by religious prejudices, 
and’ peculiar social institutions, are deterred 
from emigrating to Christian countries, where 
such instituti m possible, and no opportu- 
nities are_afforded for their religious worship * 
“And that the followers of the Prophet do not 
enslaye each other, that inestimable privilege 
belonging pre-eminently to what ‘is called the 
Christianity of the South ? 

“It does not deny that the experience of 
free society has been a emall one in the extent 
of country in which it has been tried, a short 
one in the diminutive period of human histo 
which ‘it has paonae and @ disastrous fail- 
vre, a8 the immense exodus of people from the 
theatre of its trial proclaims trumpet-tongued.” 

Yes—we deny the whole statement, and 
every part of it. The “experiment of free so- 
ciety,” (the ridieulous phraseology of the Ez- 
uminer, for a State or nation in which the men 
who work, are free,) has been tried over the 
larger portion’ of Asia, embracing nearly half 
the population of the globe ; throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland, with their.thirty millions, 
in the principal nations of Europe, (except- 
ing Russia;) in Mexico and nearly all the 
South American States; and in the richest, most 
intelligent, best civilized, most prosperous, and 
most populous States of thisRepublic. Indeed, 
with the exception of Russia, whose Emperor, 
so profoundly admired by the Examiner, has 
been steadily laboripg to bring about the abo- 
lition of Serfdom; Brazil; Spain, whom the 
South execrates jast now as the meanest, cruel- 
est, most treacherous of all nations; and the 
savages in Africa, who are to supply the car- 
goes for the new slave trade recommended and 
predicted by the Charleston Standard—“the 
experiment of free society” is going on «Il 
over the world. As toits being a “short one,” 
it has been going on from time immemorial in 
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“for plonary absolution for the 


s of men eoon to'bo called to the judgment | 


td given e00u-| goat of Christ. ‘The last day was postponed, | dark waves of Sie 


like the eclipse in Dublin by order of Dean 
Swift, but they kept the lands. We hope the 


| interest with which these studics are being re- | 


newed may be productive of good, and good 


of only. ‘Phat it is a duty for Christians to study | 


dioaloue, else how happens it that there is 
for more than half a century among thirty-five 
millions of People * ins Bag 
But, enough, this time. 


Litr.e Biossom’s Rewarp. A Christmas Book 
for Children. By Mrs, Emily Hare. Itlustrated. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. - 

This is a very nice book. It opens with as 
pretty a picture of a family as one need desire 
to see—a lovely home somewhere on New Eng- 
land’s rock-bound coast. After this come fairy 
stories—ever welcome feiry tates. We should 
not care to call a child ours, who did not love 
fairy tales, The time to read them comes but 
once in the longest life—we pity the dull mor- 
tal who has never known that “ glorious, golden 
time.” 

For sale by Taylor & Maury. » 
FarmtnepaLe. By Caroline Thomas. New York: 
_D. Appleton & Co.; and 16 Little Britain, London. 

It was stated by an eminent London book- 
seller, last summer, that next to “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” the “ Wide, wide World” had had the 
largest circulation of any American book pub- 
lished in England. The best proof of its popu- 
larity is the fact that it wag forsale at almost 
every railway station throughout the Kingdom. 
We soon learned that it owed its success to the 
graphic picture of New England domestic life, 
which is its distinguishing istic. 

Farmi “is 2 the 
story, beautifully told. It must 
be true; for there is not single incident that 
ie not as “natural as life;” and, although 
“ Aunt Betsey” is a very disagracable old lady, 
and comes as near @ living specimen of “total 
depravity ” as we should care to see, yet she is 
not “all bad.” When the scarlet fever comes 
in the neighborhood, and one after another of 
the little children are laid in the country 
church-yard, Aunt Betsey is the faithful, pa- 
tient nurse and most efficient help in the suffer- 
ing and bereaved families. Far down beneath 
that load of sordid worldliness, there is a living 





Chins, several centuries in Great Britain, sev- 
eral generations in Europe, and in our own 
country, from the date of the organization of 
our present Constitution. It is, at all events, 
a good deal older than the experiment of trav- 
elling by steam and sending messages by | 
lightning. pM 

As to its being “a dieastrous failure,” those 
who, like the editor of the Examiner, believe 
that the many were made for the good of the 
few, will differ from those who seek the great- 
est good of the greatest number. If Jamaica 
were owned by some thirty thousand slave- 
holdera, holding six hundred thousand slaves, 
we suppose the masters might be very rich, 
and, like Dives, fare sumptuously every day. 
The tables of exports would show the im- 
mense produce of coffee and sugar, and Jamai- 
ca would be triumphantly pointed to by the 
Examiner, as an example of the blessed work- 
ings of Siave Society. 

But when, extending our view beyond the 
exports of ecffee and sugar, and the thirty 
thousand who pockgt all the proceeds, clothe 
themselves in fine linen, and dream life away 
in voluptuous ease, we see twenty times that 
number of human beings, men, women, and 
children, doomed to hard labor in the burning 
un, and hard fare; subject to stripes and the 
stocks; denied the rites of legal marriage; 
working for no wages, working without hope of 
bettering their condition; prohibited from 
learning to read or write; owning nothing, un- 
able to acquire anything, unable to make a 
contract, helpless against injury ; forever below 
insult; at the absolute disposal of a master, 
who, as caprice or interest shall dictate, may 
ceparate the man from the woman called 
his wife, or the infant from its mother—six 
hundred thousand human beings, treated as 
mere enimals, subserving alone the luxuries of 
thirty thousand, and forever prevented by 
these from obeying the law of progress stamped 
by God upon human nature, forever doomed 
by these to a degradation, infinite, helpless, 
hopeless—what, then, are we to think of “the 
experiment of slave society ?” 


Now, change this system. Deprive the 
thirty theusand of the power to use tho six 
hundred thousand, as they would use oxen and 
horses. Make these working people free—free 
to make contracts, to demand wages for’ their 
work—to lay by their earnings—to purchase 
a little property—to marry and give in mar- 
riage—to rear quiet homes, in which they may 
shelter their families—to educate themselves 
and their children. Proteot life, limb, and pro- 
perty, intheir case, by the laws which bulwark 
the thirty thousand who have so long used them 
for their own profit, and disposed of them, at 
their pleasure. What are the results? Children 
are taken from the field and sent to school. Wo- 
men stay at home and become help meets to 
their husbands. Little cottages spring up on’ 
every side, and in the lots adjacent, men, 
unable to command fair wages on the planta- 
tions of the rich, raise enough by reasonable 
labor to supply the wants of their humble but. 
contented households. 

Stocke, whips, and human auction blocks, 
disappear. Churches, schools, and” acad- 
emies, begin to be visible; and everywhere, 
indications are abroad that Justice and Freedom 
have at last laid the foundation for a commu- 
nity of free laborers, self-sustaining, self-devel- 
oping, every day appreciating more and more 
the great Law of Progress. Meantime, the 
thirty thousand rich men are a good deal em. 
barrassed. Labor costs them’ —they can- 
not command so much of it—their plantations 
probably yield less—and there is @ diminution 


in the quantities of coffee and sugar exported. , an 


The Examiner will say at once, “the exper- 
iment of free society has proved a disastrous 


fountain of sweet water—but only one in all 


the desert waste. We have seldom read a bock 


of the kind with more pleasure. 

For sale by R. Farnham, Pa. avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

LecTuRES oN FemaLe Scrirrure CmaRacTERS 
By William Jay, of Bath, England. New York: 
Carter & Brdthers. One vol. Sold by Gray & Bal- 
lantyne, Washington. 

Usually, all such works are little clee than 
examples of the skill of divines and others, 
showing how much ¢can be said on a very brief 
text—a sort of spider expansion of a wide web, 
all spun out of their own bowels: And with 
this fecling we opened this book. 

These Lectures were delivered forty-eight 
yoars ago, and the venerable author, as his 
last effort, edited and published them. His 
etyle, well known to a multitude of readers in 
this country, by his “ Morning and Evening 
Exercises,” (a work of the highest excellence,) 
invests with beauty every subject which passes 
under his pen. It is not a book full of pretty 
sayings to pretty ladies, about ladies, the belles 
of their times, centuries ago, and so to be spo- 
ken of as belles and ladies of fashion are spo- 
ken of, in circles of “up-town best society.” 
No! these Lectures are upon the characteris- 
tics of Women recorded in Scripture history— 
The Suunamire; Mary Macpavene; Hay- 
nan; ANNA, the prophetess; the Woman oF 
Canaan; the Pook Wipow; Marrua and 
Mary; Lyp1a and Dorcaswho were all most 
excellent women ; also, the Woman of Samaria, 
whose example has not become obsolete, and of 
Lot’s Wife, whom we are always to remember, 
but never to imitate. 


Vara; or, the Child of Adoption. New York: Car- 
ter & Brothers. For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, 
7th street, Washington, D. C. 

{t seems to have been the design of the au- 
thor of this book: to correct some misapprehen- 
sion existing in the religious public, concern- 
ing the duty and privileges of Missionaries. 
The popular notion that they are or should be 
clad in sackcloth, and go mourning all their 
days, is amusingly caricatured and satirized. 
The very reasonable and sound doctrine that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire is boldly 
avowed, and the question is pertinently asked, 
why men who forego the pleasures of civiliza- 
tion, the society of their friends, and the lucra- 
tive pursuits of life, should be required to deny 
the common necessaries of life, while men in 
the same feligious society, who are just as 
much bound to do their part to carry the Gos- 
pel to the heathen as the humblest missionary, 
are living in luxury at home? How common 
is the mistake, that the Lord has laid uncqual 
burdens on his followers. 

The author amusingly deseribes the amaze- 
ment of an unfortunate youth, whose mother 
had persuaded him to give up the use of butter 
for a whole month, that the saving might go 
to the Missionary fund, when he discovered 
that Missionaries had houses to live in, abund- 
ance of provisions and fruit, flowers, birds, and 
other luxuries of the climate, as in the Sand- 
wich Islands, and servants to do all their hard 
work. Was it for such as these he had eaten 
dry bread for so many weary days? It was 
too bad. eR ’ i 
Lecrurges oN THe Boox or Danigy. By Rev. 

John Cumming. New York: Published by Lind- 

say & Biackiston. In one vél., pp. 465. Sold by 

Franek Taylor, Washington, D.C. 

We noticed, last week, a very attractively 
written book upon Daniel as a model man, and 





failure ;” and all who believe that the many 
were made for the use and benefit of the fow, 


iment of free society is a signal suce 
will sll say, who insist upon the gre 


| mn act of our National Legislature. 
| is now removed from the halls of Con to 


the signs of the times, no-one who believes.in 


| the inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures can 
| doubt. 


+. - 


LETTER FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


. Maxawao Mavi, Hawauan Grovp, 
vores February 3, 1854. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

You speak of the Hawaiian Ministry as head- 
ed by Doctox: Jadd, and be tery to annexation. 
This you say has resigned, and the Ministry is 
committed to that measure. Here are several 
inaccurac The Hawaiian Ministry has nev- 
er been by Doctor Judd. He has never 
claimed any such headship, nor has any such 
thing been tendered him. Again, to my certain 
knowledge, Doctor Judd is decidedly in favor 
of the annexation of the Islands to the United 
States. I have it over his own hand. No 
warmer advocate do | know among us. The 
new Ministry, you. is oommitted to the 
measure, i. é.,of annexation. Here you are too 
fast again. Mr. Wyllie, Minister of Foreign 
Relations, is an Englishman, end is far from 
being committed to the measure. John (not 
Jules) Young, Minister of the Interior, is the 
son of an Englishman, by an Hawaiian woman, 
and [ doubt greatly whether he is yet committed 
to such a measure. With Mr. Armstrong, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, I have long been 
on terms of affectionate intimacy, and not 
many weeks since had a long conversation with 
him on the subject of annexation. He is by 
no means committed tothe measure. He thinks 
it may be inevitable, but he wishes it staved 
off as long as possible. Thus you will see that 
the new Ministry is no more committed than 
the old one. Indeed, the only change in the 
Ministry is, Mr. Judd has resigned, and Mr. 
Allen fills his place. Mr. Allen is favorable to 
annexation ; but, at present, I think he does 
not say much about it. He is a quiet sort of a 
man, and not apt to stand at the head of any 


Pe ind that I wrote you in September, and 
gave you, dcubtless, an account of the small-pox 
at the islands. i am happy in being able to say 
that the ravages of this dreadful disease have 
greatly abated. We strongly hope that ina 
few months we shall be able to report, “No 
small-pox at the Sandwiclt Islands.” 


February 14.—I need not speak of Honolulu 
as she has been these several years, only to 
say, that, having a safe and capacious harbor, 
a good supply of fresh water, and other means 
of comfort and convenience for seamen, there 
has, of late, been a considerable increase of 
shipping at that port, The village, for ’tis 
nothing more than a village, though sometimes 
called a city, has, of course, grown quite fast, 
and many large buildings are now being ercct- 
ed—stores, inns, dwelling houses, and shops. 
A large and very fine flouring mill is nearly 
up, and another house, for public worship, will 
soon be built. The streets are being improved, 
and new ones opened; the old markets torn 
down, and spacious and convsnient ones crect- 
ed in their place. I think Honolulu is grow- 
ing quite as fast as a healthy state of the sys- 
tem will allow. A much more rapid growth 
would not be desirable, in my opinion. 

Lahaina has no harbor—nothing but an 
open roadstead; and though perfectly safe 
for most of the year, still it is impossible that 
ship-mastera should haye the same feeling of 
security that they have in the inner harbor of 
Honolulu 

Hawaii will never be a sugar-manufactur- 
ing island. ’Tis too much broken up by deep 
ravines. Maui has had six respectably large 
establishments, four of them quite large. 
There are now only three. Each of these es- 
tablishments, exclusive of the lands, cost from 
$75,000 to $100,000, and are capable of pro- 
ducing at least 300 tons of excellent sugar per 
year. The lands on Maui aro well adapted 
to the growth of sugar-cane; | have never 
known a serious failure of this erop on the 
island. On Oahu there are no plantations, 
nor on Molokai, excepting small Chinese ones. 
Kanai has two, one tolerably large and profit- 
able; the other a steam-mill, erected at great 
cost, but as yet unprofitable, owing chiefly to 
the failure of cane crops. 

In regard to agricultural interests among 
us, I feel more encouraged than I hgve ever 
done during my residence of more than twen- 
ty-five years on the islands. I think there is a 
waking up gencrally among us on the subject. 
In my neighborhood, both foreigners and na- 
tives are engaging in the business of wheat- 
raising. A young Hawaiian farmer raised, 
the last year, 186 bushels of fine wheat, and 
he will probably put in thirty or forty acres 
the present season; and he would do much 
more than this, bat for the fear that he cannot 
get it cut. Several others are putting in. One 
foreigner designs to putin 800 acres; and it 
is thought that some 1,500 acres will be sown 
in Makawao and vicinity. A large flouring 
miil is being built at Honolulu, so that all who 
raise it will find a market for their grain. 

Corn, oats, and barley, can be raised easily 
and abundantly on all the islands; the sweot 
and Irish potato, onicns, equashes, and melons 
of all kinds, and of fine quality. Very fice gar. 
den vegetables are being produced at Honolu- 
lu, and will soon be at othor places on ail the 
islands, I haye no doubt. In addition"to fruits, 
which are indigenous to the islands, such es 
oranges, lemons, citrons, guavas, figs, pine-ap- 
ples, &¢., we having peaches; and apples, 

ears, plums, and cherries, will doubtless be 
introduced. At Lahaina grapes do well, and 
they may be rsised at other places. The islands 
are small, and there is a great deal of broken 
land, mountains, deep ravines, and lava plains, 
Still the soil is good the climate delightful, and, 
facilities for trade being fine, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it might be ‘a delightful 
-and happy country. We have had a speci- 
men of French and English treatment, and 
few if any among us desire more. Still | am 
Opposed to annexation. The poor Hawaiians 
would soon feel the withering influence. Be- 
sides, I have not a doubt that the fires of the 
distillery would be kindled, and the land be 
deluged with rum. 

I have scarcely a doubt that the leading men 
of Honolala will agitate the subject of annexa- 
tion till the thing is brought about. The fact 
that the opponents of Dr. Judd, the late Minis- 
ter of Finance, are continually brewing mis- 
chief, seeking to gratify their private dislike, 
though it should weaken or destroy the Gov- 
ernment, is the most alarming one, to my mind, 
of any connected with the subjoct of annexa- 
tion. It & proposition for annexation sball soon 
be made to your Government, you may take it 
for granted that the King has been driven to it 
by the threats of men who go by the unlovely 
name of filibusters. J. 8. Green, 
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A VOICE FROM EANSAS, 


To the Editor of the National Era : 
PE a te po bill has iedvnea . “e the 
issouri Compromise and the door is 
for the ingress of Ruviey into these Ter- 
once coneecrated to Freedom i sol- 
war 


gress to. 
the Territories; and already bas the struggle 
‘commenced ths aeies ot pelts eote 
mak : threats of what they will do in the 
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we struggle 
{ and be eng ‘in 
pre. mag flood ? 3 a voice like 
ander, sounding faintly in the did@nce, an- 
swers, no. Ob 
from one end of the land to the ¢ 


Te the ) rescue.” God grant that 


be | } in hg Jaat Perrgae, 2, and 
aleowns: freedom, the slave power, be 
rm foiled in this foul attempt ta sub- 
vert the liberties of our once glorious Union, 
but now becoming a hiesing and a by-word to 
the ends of the earth. eS 


Freedom, i i Terni 

becoming A ag ay & very f .: 

if rightly peréued, the victory will surely 
ours, ce it may be gained by much ardu- 
ous toil faithful watching. Eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of liberty; and let none of 
the friends of liberty sleep now, unless they be 
content to sleep forever. - 

Let men, warmly and unflinchingly devoted 
to the cause of liberty, emigrate by hundreds 
and thousands to these Territories, at the earli- 
eat practicable period—men who will work 
boldly and fearlessly for the spread of free 
—- Let a press be established at. come 
suitable point, at an early day, to advocate the 
canse.of Freedom; and by these combined it- 
fluences, wé will kindle a fire for liberty that 
cannot be quenched. 

Theslave power, having effected the passage 
of this its favorite measure, may attempt, by 
other schemes equally monstrous for the ex- 
tension of Slavery, to draw your attention away 
from this contest. But we beseech you, be not 
deceived. The slave power has surely ruled 
the destinies of this nation long enough. Will 
the people of the free States ever awake to a 
true sense of their interests, or will they slum- 
ber on, and tamely suffer themselves to become 
a willing and easy prey to the enemy? We 
have been shamelessly and cruelly betrayed by 
our Representatives in Congress. Let them be 
speedily hurled from their responsible but 
much-abused stations, and let men of undoubt- 
ed integrity on this great question of human 
liberty be elected to fill their places. The 
must take the work into their own 

ands, and teach their Legislators that their 
will must be obeyed, or our libertics will ever 
be in danger. 

Since writing the above, I have heard the 

articulars of a meeting held in our post town, 
Westport, Missouri, a few days ago, to consider 
what measures should be taken to prevent em- 
igration from the free States into this Territory. 
Some fiery — were made, urging upon 
the people to keep back such emigraticn, peace- 
ably if they could, but by the use of muskets 
and bowie-knives if they must. The speakers 
admitted that there war no hope of securing 
Nebraska to Slavery, but that they were de- 
termined to establish it in Kansas at ali haz- 
ards. Resolutions were passed, embodying the 
sentiments of the spoeches, and a wish was 
expressed to have them published all over the 
Union. I hope they may be published in every 
paper in the free States. But little enthusiasm 
was matifested by the audienco, and it is be- 
lieved that no very considerable number of the 
people of Missouri would sanction such a movo- 
ment. Many of them are opposed to Slavery, 
and some are bold in denunciation of the evil. 

And now I hear of another meeting at Inde- 
pendence, at which it was resolved to set stakes 
and shoot every man from the free States who 
should passthem! RicHarp MenpENHALL. 

Kansas Territory, 6th month 7, 1854. 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The following Message, yesterday communi- 
cated to the House of Representatives, was, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to tho 
Committee of Ways and Means; 

Wasuincton, JUne 20, 1854. 
To the House of Representatives; 

I have received information that the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico has agreed to the several 
amendments proposed by the Senate to tlie 
treaty between the United States and the Re- 
public of Mexico, signed on the 30th of Dz- 
cember last, and has authorized its Envoy 
Extracrdinary to this Government to exchange 
the ratifications thereof. The time within 
which the ratifications can be exchanged will 
expire on the 30th instant. 

There is a provision in the treaty for the pay- 
ment by the United States to Mexico of the 
sum of seven millions of dollars on the exchange 
of ratifications, and the further sum of three 
million dollars when the boundaries of the 
ceded territory shall be sett!ed. 

To be enabled to comply with the stipulation 
according to the terms of the treaty, relative 
to the payment therein mentioned, it will be 
necessary that Congress should make an ap- 
propriation of seven millions of dollars for that 
purpose, before the 30th instant, and also the 
further sum of three million dollars, to be paid 
when the boundaries shall be established. 

[ therefore respectfully request that these 
sums may be placed at the disyosal of the Ex- 
ecutive. 

I herewith transmit to the House of Repre- 
sentatives a copy of the said treaty. 

FRANKLIN PIERce, 


LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


The steamer North Star arrived at Now 
York yesterday, with dates from San Francis- 
co to 30th ult. She brings $100,000 in gold 
dust. 


Anna’s nayal vessels. The city was still in 
possession of Gen. Alvarez. 


greseing. 


is the accounts from the gold regions and the 
fires. 

The trial of Dillon, the French Consul, for 
violation of the neutrality laws, ended in the 


pros, was entered by the district attorney. 
The procesdings against the Mexican Con- 
sul had also been discontinued. 
The grand jury had found true bills against 
Walker, Snow, und other officers of the late 
Republic of Sonora. 


bly. A few days after, Thomas L. Benson 
was killed in a duel with a man named Menzio. 

A destructive fire had occurred at Marye- 
ville, consuming the Theatre, Post Office, New 
Orleans Hotel, and the Presbyterian Church. 
Loss, over $200,000. 

The accounts from the mining regions are 
still most flattering, 

Mr. McHanaoks, President of the Legislative 
Council of Washington Territory, has been ac- 
cidentally drowned at Puget’s sound. 

Business in California had been quite limit- 
ed, and prices generally unchanged. Money 
was easy. 

Tho Isthmus Railroad Company has comple- 
ted a trip acroes in six hours. 

The health of the Isthmus is good. 

The United States frigate St. Lawrence ar- 
rived at Callao on the 12:h of May. The 
sloop-of-war.St. Mary’s was to sail on the 25th 
for Valparaiso. 

Advices from Australia arc to the 31st of 


March. - 

The gold yield continued satisfactory. 

The wheat crop had turaed out much better 
than was anticipated. 


Deatu oF Jostan Ho_sroox.—Thisa benev- 
olent and devoted friend of the cause of edu- 
cation, while secking geological specimens near 
Lynchburgh, Va., a few days since, fell from a 
cliff and was killed. The accident probably 
happened on Saturday last, June 17, but his 
body was not found until Tuesday. Many of 


stend | Mr. Holbrook’s contributions to the cause of 


soience have appeared in the Era, and havo 


been well approved by its readers. He will 


branee. 


+ 





Oh! then let. the watchword be 


Acapuloo was stili blockaded by Santa | 


The revolution in New Grenada was pro- | 


The most prominent news fronf®California | 


disagreement of the jury, whereupon a nolle | 


eorge S. Hunt was killed in a duel with | 
Numa Hubert, late a membor of the Arsem- | 


amendatiry dh at stalahing the cfc 
urveyor 4 e 
pea phe a a 


Senate, Friday, June 23, 1854. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a report 
from the Treasury Department, enclosing copies 
of the quarterly accounts of the Director of the 
a vA Phi hia. * 2a, 

Senate took up the private calendar, and 
the first ig for the role of the owners of the 
privateer bri Armstr ed 
by the Beitisly in 1814, was debater’by Mours. 
Slideli and Clayton in favor of the bill. 


. House of Representatives, June 23, 1854, 

Private bills from the Senate, upon the 
Speaker’s table, were taken up and appropri- 
ately referred. 

Mr. Fenton, from the Committee of Com- 
merce, by consent, reported a bill for the re- 
mission of duties on certain goods destroyed b 
fire at New York and San Francisco; whic 
was read twice, and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. Dick, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, asked leave’to report a bill 
to charter the Insurance Company of the City 
of Washington. 

Mr. Letcher objecting, the bill was not re- 
|. ceived. y 

Hause of Representatives, June 24, 1854. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, 
(Mr. Orr in the chair.) 

The appropriation of $75,000, to construct a 
bridge over the Potomac river, at the Little 
Falls, three miles above Georgetown, proposed 
by Mr. Smith, of Virginia, was opposed by Mr. 
McMullen, who was in favor of no appropria- 


town was more necessary, and would be built. 

The question was then taken by tellers, and 
the appropriation was adopted—yeas 71, nays 
58 


The appropriation of $500,000 was moved by 
Mr. Chandler, for the prosecution of the plan 
of bringing water into the cities of Georgetown 
and Washington, as already commenced under 
the superintendence of Captain Meiggs, of the 
Engineer corps, U. States army. 

Mr: Chandler addressed the Committee in 
recapitulation of the argumeats heretofore 
urged by him end others in support of the 
measure. 


Senate, Monday, June 26, 1854. 


Mr. Clayton, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported a bill making farther pro- 
vision for the suppression of the African slave 
trade. He explained the bill, which provides 
certain restrictions upon the right to charter, 
sell, or transfer of American vessels in foreign 
ports; and provides severe punishments for 
those who shall make such sale, &c, for the 


ages to the coast of Africa. 

Mr. Chase gave notice that to-morrow he 
would ask loave to introduce a bill to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories of the United States. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration 
of the motion to refer to the Committee on the 
Judiciary the petition presented by Mr. Rock- 
well, signed by 1,900 citizens of Massachu- 
_ praying the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 

aw 


Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, then addreszed the 
Senate upon the eubject of the memorial. He 
said that if the memorial stood by itself, un- 
connected with the circumstances, he would 
have had nothing to say. The right of petition 
was an undoubted one, and one for which he 
had the highest respect. He believed that 
even his Satanic Majesty had the right to send 
up a petition to that high Court which he had 
insulted, and from which he had been hurled. 
By tho motives and object of that petition it 
was to be judged. If these petitioners sought 
the repeal of this law from considerations of 
public benefit, they were entitled to respect; 
but if their object was to promote mischief and 
create discussion, then they deserve the most 
universal contempt. 

etition on this subject, and would not be the 
ast. There was an attempt to excuse this pe- 
tition on the ground of the passage of the Ne- 
braska bill. But this could not be done. 
These petitions were part and parcel of the 
concerted plan to keep alive agitation and war 
upon the Scuth. 

The prayer of the memorialists had once 
been attempted to be carried out, and it had 
received four votes in the Senate. Four Sena- 
tors only had been found who would give the 
sanction of their names to the unholy purpose. 

This was bat one movement in a system of 
measures, on the part of the Northern fanatics, 
to trample down the Constitution of the United 
| States. 

He referred to the character of the people 
of, and the place whence the memorial came, 
Boston. The blood of the first and the last mar- 
tyrs to the cause of freedom and the country, 
the blood of Warren and Batchelder, now min- 
gle in that State. 
| Ile then took up the Address to the People 
| of the United States, adopted at a recent mect- 

ing of members of Congress who opposed the 
| Nebraska bill, and criticised.and commented 
| upon the same with great severity of language 
and manner. 
| He advised the unknown author of it to 
| abandon politics and take to the rich field of 
| fiction, and in time he bid fair to rival the au- 
| thor of the Arabian Nights, Eugene Sue, and 
' other distinguished writers of ficticn. 
| He said he rejoiced to believe that not one 
| Southern man attended that meeting. 
| “He repelled the intimation that the South 
| had any design to dissolve the Union, and pro- 
| nounced it infamously and wickedly false. 
He did not consider the Union would con- 
| tinue one day after the repeal of the Fugitive 





i Slave Law. 

| Mr. Rockwell replied, calmly defending the 
| memorialists. All they asked was the repeal 
of an act of Congress, only four years old. 
| Was there treason in that ? 

| He warned gentlemen of the great and in- 
| creasing feeling created at the North, by the 
| repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 

| Mr. Jones responded. 


House of Representatives, June 26, 1854. 
Mr. Houston mtoved that the House go into 
| Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. Benton arose to a question of privilege, 
and would read the exposition of the point he 
| would make, which was expressed in a series 
| of resolutions. 

“The Speaker raled these resolutions out of 
order. 

The House went into Committee of the 
Whole, and the Mexican Treaty appropriation 
bill was taken up. 

Mr. Houston briefly remarked that, as it was 
his purpose to move to close the debate on this 
bil on Tuesday or Wednesday, he would not 
| HOw cccupy the time of the House. 
| Mr. G: W. Jones moved to strike eut the enact- 
ing clause. He said he did this, not to defeat the 
bill, but to prevent motions for its amendment. 
He would vote for the bill, not because the Ex- 
ecutive wished it, but because the treaty re- 
peals the 11th article of the treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo, and would thus relieve us of re- 
sponsibility for Indian depredations upon Mex- 
; iva. 
| Mr. Grow obtained the floor, and yielded it 
| © Mr. Benton. 

Mr. Benton addressed the House at length, 
affirming that the right and duty of the Rep- 
resentatives of the people to control the treaty- 
making power of the country by means of its 
scrutiny, in voting appropriations, was one of 
the most important, privi it 
der the Constitution ; and he averred 








tion, but contended that a bridge at George- | 


purpose of allowing such vessel to make voy- | 


This was not the first | 


to 


' He alluded to the fact 
Bey tgint fret 
cop fo oe 
e £0. in 
New York sed Loudon. : 
In relation to the 11th article of the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, Mr, Benton said we 
were under no obligation to compensate for 
any depredations, € wore only required to 
protect the Mexican snide atte te pro- 
tected our own; and that, at least, we have 


At the expiration of Mr. Banton’s hour, Mr. 
Bayly obtained the floor. 

r. Benton made a’moition to increase the 
appropriation, that he might continue his re- 
marks. se 

Mr. Jones said his motion to’strike out the 
enacting clause precluded’such a motion. 

The Chair had not understood Mr. Jones’s 
‘motion; but now learned from the Clerk that 
it had been entered. 

Mr. Campbell arose to a question of order. 
He regarded the motion out of order, as it con- 
flicted with Rule 127, which declares that every 
bill considered in Committee siall be considercd 
by clauses. 

He asked if permission to strike out the en- 
acting clause was not in conflict with this? 

Mr. Millson thought there should be o rule 
to prevent striking out the enacting clause. 
He thought, however, with Mr. Campbell, that 
the rule objected to, was designed fer the 
House, and not for the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. Washburne, of Maine, Mr. Stephens, 
of Georgia, Mr. Jones, of Tennesseéy and other 
gentlemen, continued the debate. 


ITEMS. 
New Hampsuire.—The Legislature yester- 
day afternoon agreed to adjourn, finally, on the 
1st of July. The Nebraska resolutions were 
specially assigned for next Wednesday at 11 
o’clock. The balloting for Senators will take 
place on the Friday before the adjournment. 
A stringent liquor bill was introduced yester- 
day afternoon. 


New TerritoriaL AppointMEents.—The 
appointments for the new Territories, sent to 
the Senate on Thursday, are said to be as fol- 
lows: 

Gen. Butler, of Kentucky, Governor of No- 
braska; A. H. Reeder, of Pennsylvania, Goy- 
ernor of Kansas; Mr. Woodson, of Virginia, 
Secretary of Kansas; Mr. Cummings, of lows, 
Marshal of Kansas; Mr. Ferguson, of Michi- 
gan, Chief Justice of Nebraska; Associate 
Judges of Nebraska and Kansas—Mr. Bradley 
of Indiana, Mr. Hardin of Georgia, Mr. E!- 
more of Alabama. Perhaps. 


iS> The New York Daily Times publishes 
the*report of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, made in secret session of the Sonate, in 
favor of a proposition of Mr. Slidell, to termi- 
nate the conyeniion with Great Britain for 
maintaining a certain naval force on the coast 
of Africa, to prevent the abuse of our flag by 
the slave-traders. 

“ne Commitiee thinks this praiseworthy ob- 
ject can be better accomplished by bringing 
the squadron, home and stationing it s0 as to 
watch Cuba and Porto Rico! The Committee 
does not say that it is in favor of “killing two 
birds with one stone.” 


New Hamrsuire.—The Senate has rescind- 
ed its share of the joint resolution assigning 
the first cf July for the final adjournment, as 
| the House wil also. The session will proba- 
| bly extend to the middle of July. Dr. Thomp- 
| son, @ Democratic member, died on Tharsday. 





VerMonT.—Govy. Robinson and Lieut. Gov. 
Kidder have declined a re-nomination, and Mor- 
rit Clark, of Poultney, has been nominated for 
Governor, and Wm. Mattocks, of Beacham, for 
Lieutenant Governor, by the Pierce and Doug- 
las Convention. 


Missourt.—The Whig candidates for Con- 
grees are: first district, Hon. Luther M. Ken- 
nett; second district, Hon. Gilchrist Porter; 
third district, Hon. James J. Lindley; fourth 
district, Hon. Mordecai Oliver; fifth district, 
Hon. Joho G. Miller; seventh district, Hon. 
Samuel Caruthers. Whigs so-called, we mean. 


>> The Whig Central Committee of Mas- 
sachusetts have issued an address, calling the 
State Convention during August, and referring 
to the intense excitement created by the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise. It also compli- 
ments the Massachusetts delegation in strong 
terms. 


Tue Canapian ParuiaMeNnT.—The Governor 
General of Canada prorogued the Parliament 
of the Province on Saturday last, with a view 
to its immediate dissolution, coatrary, howéver, 
to the wishes of its members, who manifested 
their disapprobation in a rather tumultuous 
manner. A new Parliamsnt will be elected 
before the 9th of August. 

Batimore, Jung 24.—The barque Virginia 
arrived here this morning, with dates to tho 
16th ult. 

The political intelligence she brings is of an 
important character. The country appoars to 
be in an unsettled condition. 

The flour market at Rio was firm, at an ad- 
vance of $1 per barrel. Stock on hand quite 
light. 

Coffee is scarce—a slight decline had taken 
place in the inferior qualities, while the supe- 
rior had improved. ‘che new crop had com- 
menced to come in pretty freely. 


Cincinnati, June 24.—-A white man and 
two negroes were hung at Versailles, Kentucky, 
on Saturday last, for murder. They made no 
confession. Ten thousand people were present. 


New York, June 24.—lt has now been as- 
certained that the Parker Vein Coal Company 
have issued over seventy thousand shares cf 
stock fraudulently. This is the most stupend- 
ous fraud ever perpetrated in Wall street. 


New York, June 26.—A private letter from 
Constantinople states that the greatest myste- 
ry prevails in regard to the present and ulti- 
mate designs of the allied troops. 
Everything and everybody appears to be 
in statu quo. Itis believed that the Russian 
troops are retiring from the Danube. 

Lord Ragland and Marshal St. Arnaud 
have gone to confer with Omer Pacha, in re- 
gard to the conduct of the war. 

Twenty thousand troops are stationed at 
Scutari, in immense barracks. The plain is lit- 
erally covered with tents. The French troops 
have not yet reached that point. ~ 

Prince Napoleon is still in Constantinogle, 
occupying one of the Sultan’s palaces. 

The French Ambassador gave a grand ball 
to the Prince a few nights ago, 

The Duke of Cambridge is also at Constan- 


@ Sultan is giving a d round of en- 
tertainments to the distin ed strangers. 
Capt. Ingraham was to sail from Constanti- 
nople in a day or two, tojoin Com. Stringham 
at Smyrna, as stringent measures were to be 
adopted to put down piracies, which had bo- 
come of frequent occurrence. 
ARLESTON, June 25.—the steamship Isa- | 
Lr es just arrived from Havana, She brings 
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perior virtues of Dr. McLane’s Vermifuge. At some 


| periment I made with one vial, in expe! wt 
‘ef 900 worms. Pe ae 
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Circuit Court granted an injunc- 


. Wueeiine, June 26—Three feet ten inches 
of water in the channel. of the river ‘at this 
point. At Pittsburgh, three feet four inches. 


vices by the Atlantic have; as yet, had no per- 
ceptible effect on the ealiek” Flour ie dull, 
and the market slightly in favor of the buyer. 
Howard Street is held at $850. City Mills, 
$8. No buyers. Wheatis very scarce. Sales 
of 400 buehels red, nominally at $1.70 to $1.80; 
white, $1.80 to $190. Corn has advanced. 
Sales of 10,000 bushels white at 80 cents ; yel- 
low, 82 to 85 cents; mixed, 70 cents. _Oate— 
sales of 3,000 bushels at 50 to 62 cents. Whie- 
key, 28 to 29 cents. No change to notice in 


the market. 


PuHILapeLruts, June 26,—Flour dull at Sat- 
urday’s quotations. Wheat declining. Corn, 
82 to 84 cents. 


Quesxc, Junz 24.—Parliament was pro- 
rogued this afternoon, amid great confusion. 
Members of the House insisted on speaking, 
while the Governor was waiting in the Logis- 
lative Council Chamber. His Excellency’s ar- 
rival being announced, cries of “let him wait,” 
were heard. The Speaker could not restore 
order, and the Governor General was kept 
waiting several minutes, during which the 
House was in the greatest confusion. When 
order was restored, os appeared, delivered his 
usual address, and declared the House to be 
prorogued. 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 


_ The steamer Atlantic arrived at New York 
yesterday morning, bringing Liverpool dates to 
the 14th inst., and 150 passengers. 

Silistria still holds out. There had been 
considerable fighting at the outposte, and the 
Russians were making immense sacrifices to 
carry the place, but it is thought it can hold 
out till the allied troops arrive. 

Admiral Napier was anchored off Sweaborg, 
June 7th. A Russian fleet of ten line-of-battle 
ships was anchored bebind the batteries. 

Schamyl had taken the important Russian 
fortress of Usurghet, and was marching with 
60,000 men against Tiflis. 

__ Reports concorning negotiations are conflict- 


gz 

it is said that the English vessels near Fin- 
land destroyed a large number of gun-boats 
and merchant ships of the Russians, and ect 
fire to the wharves, by which a large amount 
of property was destroyed. 


The first detachment of troops for Cuba had 
left Cadiz on the 1st instant. 

The London Crystal Palace has been opened 
again, with great pomp and magnificence, and 
the Queen was prezent in person. 

There have been several arrivals from Aus- 
tralia, but news from that quarter was unim- 
portant. Business dull, Gold plenty. Much 
distress prevailed. 

England was quiet-—tho weather favorable 
to the crops. 

France continues war preparations. 
nally she is quiet. 

Late accounts from China say the position of 
the Emperor is critical. Pekin is expected to 
fall in # short time. 

Cotton is dull at former prices. Flour, also, 
is dull, though unchanged. The harvests prom- 
ise well. Consols, 91 and 9114 ; money strin- 
gent; American securities tending downward. 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 


New Orveans, June 22.—The steamship 
Usited States reached her wharf yesterday 
afternoon, bringing the through passengers 
from San Fram@isco in the quickest time on 
record. We have full files of Sen Francisco 
papers to the 1st of Jane, inclusive. 

The steamship North Star sailed ftom As- 
pinwall for New York on the 16ch inst., with 
250 pastengers, and $100,000 in specie, un 
freight. The passengers brought with them a 
considerable amount of gold dust. 

The Isthmus railroad is so far completed 
that p2esengers are conveyed across in six 
hours, with ease and comfort. The Isthmus 
continues very healthy. No cases of fever 
reported. Weather pleasant for the seasdn of 
the year. 

The steamship Iilinois, which sailed the 
same day for New York, took $955,000 in spe- 
cie on freight, besides a very large amount of 
gold dust in the hands’ of passengers. 

The news from the miuing districts is of a 
highly encouraging character. ‘The yield of 
gold was large, and likely to continue. Com 
siderable snow hed fallen at Jarnegan. 

The California markets show no material 
change since our last reports. The amount of 
business transacted was on @ moderate scale. 
Fiour was dull and drooping, in consequence of 
the market being overstocked. But little doing 
in boots and shoez. Clothing and dry goods 
inactive. Sugar dull. 

The growing crops are represented to be in 
@ most promising condition. 

The accounts from New Grenada throw con- 
siderable doubts as to the accuracy of the pre- 
vious reports of @ successful revolution having 
taken place in that country. 

The jury in the case of the French Consul, 
Dillon, at San Francisco, charged with having 
violated the neutrality law, could not agree. 
The deepest interest is manifested in the case. 
The court house crowded to suffocation. 

In the case of Noble, a nolie prosequi was 
entered. 

Several fires had occurred in Marysville and 
San Francisco. 

A fire at Merceda destroyed a considerable 
amount of property. . 

Intelligence received from San Francisco 
confirms the safety of the steamer Sea Bird. 
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ExPLaNnaTiIon.—] notice that my fourteenth 
letter, (in the Era of June 15) entitled“ The 
Colonial Legislatures had no authority to legalize 
Slavery,” appears out of its proper place. — It 
should have been inserted previous to the letter 
on “ The Legal Tenure of Slavery in England,” 
and thesucceedivg one, ‘ Colonzal Slavery Ille- 
gal by decision of the Court of King’s Bench.” 
An error must have occurred in the numboring. 
Tie reader will please to understand this. 
Wm. GoopExt. 
2 MARRIAGE. 

On the Ist instant, by Rev. Mr. Grimez, Mr. 
J. L. Buck to Miss Jane Bax, all ef Salem, 
Ohio. 


PEOPLE'S MASS STATE CONVENTION! 
At Madison, Wisconsin, Thursday, July 13. 


All men opposed to the Repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, the Extension of Slavery, and the Rule of 
the Slave Power, are invited to meet at Madison, 
Thursday, July 13, to take such measures as may be 
deemed necessary to prevent the futuro encroachments 
of the Slave Power, to repeal all Compromises in fa- 
vor of Slavery, and to establish the principle of Free- 
dom asthe rule of the State and National Goyern- 
ments. The time has como for the union of all Free 
Mon for the sako of Freedom. There is but one al- 
ternative. We must wnite and be free, or divide and 
be enslaved, by the prectorian bands of the Slave- 
holders and their Nebraska allies. 

MANY CITIZENS. 
US> Papers throughout the State, friendly to the 
object of the above call, please copy. June 20. 


DR. MeLANE’S VERMIFUGE. 


ANOTHER MEDICAL WITNESS. 


OS It is no small evidence of the intrinsic value 
of this great Vermifuge, when even physicians, who 
are generally prejudiced against patent medicines, 





ant suegess in expelling worms. Read the following; 
_Hannisonvitvx, Sueipy Co., Ky., 

3 aF April 2, 1849. 
Tam a practicing physician, residing permanently in 
State of Missouri, I became acquainted with the su- 


more leisure moment, I will send the result of ap *- 


L. Carrex, MD. — 
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Bautimone, June 26. — The United States | THE NEW BOOK K roa SUMMER sourrsts. 
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F [NESS we aro greatly mistak % 
the best ‘Summer Book” py aia Dae. 


on 


Now ready, the Second Edition of 
- HILLS, LAKES, AND FORIST STREAMS; 


OR, 
A Tramp in the Chateangnay Woods. 
P at elegant 12mo yol., with illustrations. Price 


NOTIOES OF THE PRESS. 


The author of this book is theeditor of the Alban 
State Register, and among all our brother editors oe 
know of none of such rarofancy and humor in do- 
Ficting country life. Isarc Watton would have been 
delighted to read suck a book, and Christopher North 
would be Lappy in inhaling sich good-humored 
sketches of country sports. We have rarely read 
anything more instinct of life and fan, than'this book, 
or which is more appropriate to the season of sum. 
mer and roral life —W. Y. Ezpress. 


Reader, you have @ rich treat before you, in the 
pages of this volume, which comes before you with 
teeer unable changes, magnificent groves, whose tall 
bs have withstood the storms of a thousand years ; 
mar ergy gardens, fertile meadows, quiet lakes and 
a brooks, hills, valleys, and mouataings — 2 
ae mare of attractions to inspire new, enlarged, 
a ener in bed — that is wearied with the 

our city li — Phil- 
Sdolphin — y life and dusty streets. — Phi/ 
It is so attractive, that he who i 
attractive, th opens it, will reluc- 
+n, alge uish it, till he has followed the etter 
over the hills, across the lakes, and 
streams.— Rochester American. — 


It is a charming book for company on a summer 
tour, and will hold a prominent Mabe Toane the e- 
uries of literature —Troy Budget. 

All the lovers of the country ahd of country life, of 
rural scenery and of nature in its wild grandeur, of 
the sports Of the forest and the stream, should buy 
this book and read it.— Troy Times. 

A. book that will be greeted by sportsmen, and ea- 
gerly read by the lovers of romantic adventure. Such 
readers will envy the author's happiness when they 
find him pulling up the simple, uneducated trout, 
from those secluded Jakes; tipping over the deer at: 
every shot; snufling the fresh breezes of those old 
primeval mountains and hills; and listening to the 
music of the wild, wild woods.—Axburn Journal. 


This is 2 charming volume. One almost feels the 
bracing freshness of the lakes and forests as he turns 
over its graphic and sprightly pages. They are ab- 
solutely so bewitching, that to read them is not to be 
content without rusticating.— Philadelphia News. 

His descriptions of the forest, the stream, the lake, 
tho meadow, the birds, and the blossoms, are spon- 
taneous gushes—warm feelings set to the simple mu- 
sic of Saxon words: Tho author has not only trav- 
elled among the scenes he paints so well, but has tar- 
ried with them until he has found out all their se- 
crets—Buffalo Express. 

It is a book to keep awake even in summer after- 
noons and evenings, conveying one mosiglibly across 
hills, lakes, and forest streams, and pointing out all 
that is worth seeing or fecling. There is much to 
warm up by wit, and to thrill by daring, in the book; 
and he who reads it. and don’t want to hie straight 
off in the country, may—read it through again, and 
see how mistaken a man he is.— Boston Bee. 

OS Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of 
price ; or it can be ordered through any Booksoller. 

J. C. DERBY, Publisher, 
No 8 Park Place, New York. 


June 26. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS WANTED, 

0 obtain subscribers for “ Woodworth’s Youth's 

Cabinet,” decidedly the most popular magazine 

for young people in America. Price only $1. The 

work has 48 pages in each number, is liberally illus- 

trated with engravings, and filled with just such read- 

ing as is best adapted to entortain and instruct the 
youthful reader. 

A new volume begins with the Ji/y number, which 
will be-sent to any person desirous of examining the 
work. Agents, applying with satisfactory references, 
will be liberally dealt with. Address by letter, or 
apply in person, to the publisher, 

D. A. WOODWORTH, 
No. 118 Nassau st:, New York. 





June 26—4t 





“Eternal Vigilance is the price of Liberty.” 


PROSPECTUS GH TIE FREE CITIZEN. 
A PAPER FOR THE PEOPLE. 

+ ye undersigned proposes to publish at the seat of 

government of Pennsylvania, an Independent De- 

mocratic weekly newspaper under the above title; 

and, in announcing this purpose, we deem it proper 

to refer briefly to a fow of the general principles which 
:hall govern our course. 

The Scripture teaches that “God created nian in his 
own image,” and that all men are consequently breth- 
rea, The Declaration of Independence fecognises 
this truth when it declares that “all men are created 
equal, and that they are endowed by their Creator 
with cortain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” - 

We beliove in the Constitution of the United States, 

which declares its purpose to be “to form amore per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestig temmquil- 
lity, promote the general welfare, and secuie ihe bles- 
sings of liberty,” and hold that all its Prewis‘ons 
should be construed in accordance with this general 
purpose. 
This was the position and purpose of the sares of 
' the Revolution, and we, their descendants, should Ig- 
bor to seoure the blessings of individual liberty and 
national liberty. 

We believe in Democracy—a government by the 
People and for the People—in the Democracy of free 
thought, free speech, free conscience, free labor, and 
free men—in the Demoéracy which loathes Oppres- 
sion, and which does not bend its back to sustain the 
interests of a Class, however poworful or imposing its 
numbers or position. A Democracy which does this, 
which despises the People, tunderrates their intelli- 
gence, disregards their opinions, and abuses their con- 
fidence, we look upon as a pretence and a sham, If 
man is to be considered merely as a stall-fed animal, 
to be satisfied when filled with creature comforts, then 
will free citizens and free laborers be looked upon as 
a nuisance and an incumbrance; but not whea they 
are regarded as the life-blood of the Republic. We 
have been told that such a paper as we propose to 
print cannot live in the atmosphere of Harrisburg, 
that the politicians of Pennsylvenia have so debauch- 
ed her public sentiment as to crush out all regard for 
Justice, Humanity and the Rights of Man as pro 
claimed in the Declaration of Independence; but we 
do not believe this. Every friend of freedom and de- 
mocracy has a personal interest in the reputation of 
the Commonwealth, and we trust every friend of the 
cause will do his part to sustain Tuk I'ker Crrizen, 
ard refute this slander on the Keystone State. 

Terms.—THE FREE CITIZEN yill be printed 
on a large and handsome sheet, at Two Dollars per 
year, payable invariably in advance, Three copies 
will be sent tor $5; 5 copies for $8; and 10 copies 
for $15. No paper will besent uniess the money ac- 
companies the order. Address 

A.M. GANGEWER, Harrisburg, Pa. 
YES: HEAR! THINK!! AOT!!! 

G. HOLMES & C©0., Cincinnati, Ohio, are pub- 

e lishing a book, containing the information ad. 
vertised in this paper by M.J. Cook It is a 12mo 
volume of ninety-six pages, and will be sent by mail, 
post paid, for twenty-five cents, or nine postage 
stamps. . June 21, 





CROCK ER, McKUNE, & ROBINSON, 

A TYORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW. 

4A Office Nos. 24 and 26 in Read & Co.’s Post Office 
quilding, Sacramento. April 1. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 
Me circulate in every county in the Union some 
most rapid selling, popular, and beautifully i}- 
lustrated subscription books. A small cash cavital 
required. Apply to HENRY HOWL, 111 Main street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Feb. 16. 





MINNESOTA LAND AGENOY. 
Tracy & Farnham, General Land Agents, St. Antho- 
ny Falls, Minnesota, 
HE Snabsocribers offer their services to Kastern 
capitalists in making investments in Western 
lande. . 

Fow portions of the West present so great induce- 
ments for the investment of capital, as Minnexota. 
It possesses a highly productive soil, a beautifal and 
healthy climate, and is eettling with uuprecodented 
rapidity. Lands will increaso here in yalue more in 
five years than in many places in twenty-five 

The subscribors can make investments which will 
net fifty and, in some cases, a hundred per cent. a 
year, for many years. 
ds can now be had near new and thriving vil: 
lages for $3, $4, and $5 per acre, that in ten years 
will be worth ten times that amount. 

Circulars, containing much reliable information 
regard to the country, furnished gre tis, on a p 
tion to TRACY & PARNHAM, 
May 26. St. Anthony Falls, Minnesota. 


ALL—AND MORE—TOG ETHER! 
Jost PUBLISHED, in one handy volume, a// those 

popular ways of making money, which have claim- 
ed so much attention the past year, viz: Prof. Wil- 
liamson’s, Bowman’s, Dr. Shrinor’s, Dr. Xaupi’s, R. 
H. Harnan, Dr. Reeso's; H. S. Holt’s, Shipman & 
Co.’s, H. P. Cherry’s, M. I. Cook’s, G. C. Anderson’s. 
All of these have been sold, warranted to yield very 
heavy profits, from $5 to $10 per day. Ali togother, 
though, it is beyond doubt certain that one, two, er 
three of them will suit the wishes of cach person look- 
ing out for some liberaily paying business, and thus 
yield. correspondingly double or treble profits. To 
these have been ed a number of xew plans, never 
before published, and equal, if not superior, to the best 
of the above, and suited to the wants of any who 
might ocd be unsuited in the first-mentioned. 

he work is complete. Satisfaction is guarantied. 
The whole will be sent to all i $1, postpaid, to 
L. M. E. Cooke, Hagerstown, Md. For $5, 6 copies; 

copies, $10, Feb 2—3t 














PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET. 
OWLERS: WELLS, & CO., Phrenolovists and 
Publishers, 231 Arch etrect, bolow Seventh Phil- 
adelphia, furnish all works on Phrenology, Physiol- 
ogy, Water Oure, Magnetism, and Phonograpay, 
wholesale and retai!, at Now York prices. Profes- 


this place. In the year 1843, when a resident of the font ate w**", eharts, and fall -written 


tions of Pansies day and evening. Cabinet 


free. May 22—ly 
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for the bill, all that has been said 
point, even if we admit the false: 
amounts to this, and no more: tha 
no guilt or harm in Arnold's treas i 
country was ratings enslaved! 

in answer to this question 
the first place, that so 
interest would not be felt in the South, oon 
cerning the organization of Territories in 
North, if they did not 
of them to the influx of slavery would strength- 
en “the slave -power,” enlarge the slave mar- 
ket, give a new impetus to the domestic’ slave 
trade, and enhance more or less the price of 
slaves, and of course the valuo of slave proper- 
ty throughout that country. The advocates of 
the bill, and particularly the Southern, say 
that they do not expect slavery to go into Ne- 
braska; that they do not seek to introduce it, 
but eimply to assert the principle of the Com- 
promise, of 1850. They go for principle, not 
for profit! The eifréntery of this pretence, con- 
sidering the high intelligence of our people, is 
one of the most striking ciroumstances of the 
case. It indicates a confidence in the omuipo- 
tence of “the slave power,” and in the efficacy 
of impudent and transparent imposture, which 
confuses the sense and momentarily gray 
the faculties, like the quaking of the earth un- 
der our feet. If the object war merely to gen- 
eralize the theory of the Compromise of 1850, 
why was there no attempt to apply it to the 
Washington Territory? That would have 
been comparatively easy, as no compact stood 
in the way. It would have been a repeal of 
an ordinary law., That Territory was organ- 
ized nearly three years after the Compromise 
of 1850, and the Oregon anti slavery restric- 
tion, extended over it in 1848, remained un- 
questioned. Ia fact, the new Territory came 
iato being so silently that the country was 
scarcely aware of its exis:ence. until the ap- 
pointment of its Governor was announced. 
Either it had not been discovered, at that time, 
that the Compromise of 1850 had any such 
bearing as is now pretended, or it was thought 
that slave-breeders would stand little chance of 
finding much of a market in the remote north- 
west corner. .Either fact is fatal to the pres- 
eat pretence. 

They do expect slavery to go into Nebraska, 
and there, if permitted, it will go as surely as 
night will follow day. Cut the levee, and cof- 
fles of slaves will turn into this fine Territory, 
jast as certainly as the waters of the Mississip- 
pi would turm upon the city of New Orleans. 

Missouri is a slave State; we all know that, 
and by what promises and pledges she became 
so. She has now from 90,000 to 100,000 slaves, 
Nebraska, to a vast extent, lies within the same 
parallels of latitude, and consista of wide and 
nearly level prairies, quite as well adapted to 
slave labor as Missouri. Viewing the matter in 
the light of experience, how can any one doubt 
that slavery will flow immediately into the con- 
tiguous Territory, if devee is demolished ? 
Will not the inhabitants move westward with 
the movemént of the tide? And will not slaves 
as well ag masters float on its currents? Ten 
years ago, a Missourian* informed me that he 
and scores of his neighbors had removed to far- 
distant Oregon and Northern California with 
theivslaves, though, 2s is well known, it was 
very doubtfal if they would be permitted ulti- 
mately to hold them there. It is stated that 
large numbers in Missouri are now awaiting 
the signal to rush into Nebraska. Doubtless the 
same; to a certain extent, is true of Kentucky,. 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia, and Mary- 
land, Three-fifths of the territory of these States 
lies im the same latitudes as Missouri and Ne- 
braska, viz: all Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
and a portion of North Carolina and Tennessee 
uslargo as Connecticut, At this moment there 
are a million of elaves on American soil situa- 
ed in the same latitude as Nebraska, and in- 
ferior to i; both in extent and fertility. And 
yet not one of the masters of this million will 
carry or send slaves to Nebraska! 

Farther, the Statesywhich occapy this sec- 
tion of the South have bred most of the slaves 
which supply all the rest. It is too notorious, 
that Slavery may be sustained indefinitely in 
farming States, by the business of breeding 
slaves for the planting States. There is an 
enormoug, but, it is said, a wise and economical 
expenditure of human life on Southern planta- 
tions. This, together with the opening of new 
estates, creates a great and steady demand, 
which the farming States supply. “The vigin- 
tial} crop,” for inter-state slave trade and ex- 
portation, takes the place of corn and swine. 
It is estimated that a slave, before he is twenty 
years old, can earn, even on & soil compara- 
tively exhausted, sufficient to pay his raisiog; 
and when he is fit for market, he can transport 
himself, and is saleable at his master’s door. 
The raising and fattening of other animals is 
a dead expense, from the first moment up to 
the delivery in the market. The difference 
between the human and the brute animal, as 
a mere marketable commodity,-is as striking 
#8 any other difference between them; and it 
is rather surprising that this obvious reflection 
has not long ago disabused every human-fiesh 
jobber of the wild notion of their identity. 
Che result is, that the price of a slave is clear 
profit ! 

According to data furnished by the last 
census, the annus! amount of income received 
by the farmers of Maryland, Virginia, and Ken- 
tucty, from this business, is $12,000,000. In 
this calculation, 1 add nothing for the stimulus 
to multiplication, which is generally applied in 
the breeding States, and, it is said, with power- 
fal effect. T do not refer specifically to North 
wud South Carolina, and Georgia, because they 
hie, for the most part, further south than Ne- 
braska; but every one who has examined and 
compared the censuses of the United States, 
knows that all the original slave States are, 
and have been from twenty to fifty years; slave- 
breeding, exporting States. Should Caba and 
the valleys of the Amazon and its tributaries 
be opened to the American slave trade, there 
will be a demand for “the vigintial” product, 
quite beyond our present capacity to supply. 
At all events, there will be room for the most 
active competition. é 

Some, who look neither backward nor for- 
ward, and some, who are wilfully blind, may 
deny that these vast schemes are to be realized, 
or that they are thought of.. To such.I will 
simply say, that all the ingenuity, energy, au- 

dacity, and corruption of “the slave power,” 
sre concentrated at this moment on these very 
projects. The President of the United States, 
menacing with @ sword in his right hand, and 
seducing with bags of gold in his left, may do 
much with degenerate and needy Spaniards and 
Portuguese. Instead of “ Give me your money, 
or { will take your life” the robber’s formula, 
as established by the authority of this Govern- 
ment, is, “Take my money, and give me J 
land and your iifo.” 
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land, or I’ll take both your 
The world has had no experience of this method 


uatil our*time; and it is i ible to calou- 
inte where it will end. One thing Setebate is 
pretty certain: if the Nebraska villany buc- 
ceeds, it will be settled, at least for fifty years, 
that the slave power is not to be arrested, 
sistly checked, in its career. 
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opened to the influx of slavery and the agita- 
tion and strife of a new abolition; and yot 
there is not one of them that would not be 
sure, ever if her hands were tied for a time, of 
exterminating it at a much earlier day than 
Nebraska, or any new Territory or new State 
could. With the lamp of experience thus illu- } 
mat . g our path, can we hesitate for a mo- 
6? : 


Physical geography, forsooth! Sla Te- 
vaile alt over fies “and ‘Terthiy. “Ailetlo 
scenery” indeed! A modern writer remarks 
that “ Asia has always been the hot-bed of sla- 
very and the plague.” This was written twen- 
a years before Webster delivered his strange 
iota. 
We have Mr. Douglas’s authority for stating 
that slavery is already in Nebraska. Of courso, 
it is there without law and egainst law ; and 


yet the impostors have the Catilinarian assut- 


ance to pretend that it will not go there with 
law! « StTriKg, put Hear. 


CONGRESS. 


THIRTY-THIRD CONGRESS——-FIRST SESSION. 


Senate, Tuesday, June 20, 1854. 
After the presentation of petitions, 
Mr. Seward gave notice of a bill to regulate 
navigation to the coast of Africa, in vessels 
owned, in whole or in part, by American citi- 





zeos. It makes the navigation of vessels own- 


ed, in whole or in part, by Amefcan citizens, 
trading in any way between the Spanish West 
India Islands and the coast of Africa. 

Mr. Sumner presented the memorial of the 
Troy and Boston Railroad Company, who are 
at present engaged in the tunnelling of the 
Hoosac mountains, asking a grant of land, to 
aid in the construction of their great road. 
Mr. Norris presented numerous pat 
praying amendments to the charter of the city 
of Washington, in several iculars. 

Mr. James reported a bill amending the 
petent laws. 

The bill to re-organize the navy was taken 
up. 

Pr. Hunter moved s reconsideration of the 
vote ordering it to a third reading. 

After some debate, the motion was agreed 
to, and the bill postponed. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill granting land to the several States, for the 
relief of the Indigent Insane. 

Mr. Clay then addressed the Senate in op- 
position to the bill. 

Mr. Toucey obtained the floor, and moved 
that the bill be postponed till to-morrow. 

Mr. Stuart hoped the bill would not be post- 
poned. If the Senate ever intended to dis 

of this question, it ought to be disposed of to- 
da 


Diseees Bell, Cass, Hunter, and Mason, sus- 
tained the motion to postpone. 

Mr. Dawson, though in favor of postponing 
the bill, opposed the practice of having set 
speeches, instead of running debates, on every 
subject. 

Mr. Mason suggested that there was an at- 
tractive subject on the table, on which there 
would be a running debate. It was the bill 
providing when the Senate should meet again 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Walker advocated the 
taking up of the Homestead bill. 


House of Representatives, June 20, 1854. 
The Speaker announced the first business in 
order to be the further consideration of the bill 
known as “ Bennett’s, Land bill.” 

Mr. Bennett being absent, Mr. Perkins of 
Louisiana moved a postponement for two weeks ; 
which was carried. 

The bill to aid the Territory of Minnesota 
in the construction of a railroad therein, was 
next taken up. [This bill grants alternate 
sections of land for the purpose.] The question 
being, “ Shall the bill be rejected,” it was de- 
cided in the negative—yeas 65, nays 95; so 
the bill was not rejected. 

Mr. Stevens, of Michigan, obtained the 
floor, but yielded it to Mr. Churchwell, who 
wished to make a personal explanation. 

Cries of No, no! and many objected. 

[Mr. Churchwell persisted, and was under- 
stood to charge his colleague, Mr. Cullom, with 
falsehood; when Mr. Cullom, using violent 
language, sprang toward him over the inter- 
yening seats, but was withheld by several mem- 
bers. The Sergeant-at-arms, with the mace, 
descended to the scene, and order was re- 
stored. ] 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved to refer the 
bill to the Committee of the Whole; which 
was decided in the negative—yeas 72, nays 97. 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee moved to lay the 
bill on the table; which was decided in tho 
negative—yeas 66, nays 97. 

he bill was finally passed—yeas 95, nays 71. 


Senate, Wednesday, June 21, 1854. 
Mr. Seward, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which had been referred various 
memorials, praying that aid be given to the 
State of New York in the construction of a 
ship canal around the. Falls of Niagara, re- 
ported that while the committee were unani- 
mous in spproval of the great work, there was 
a division of opinion as to the power of Congress, 
and as to the manner in which the aid should 
be exercised, and therefore could agree upon 
no bill, and asked to be discharged from the 
further consideration of the subject. Agreed 
to., 
Mr. Seward introduced a bill regulating the 
navigation and commerce between the West 
India Spanish islands and the coast of Africa, 
in v owned in whole or in part by Ameri- 

can citizens. 

Mr. Hamlin, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported a bill amendatory of the act 
for the regulation of vessels propelled in whole 
or in eg geo py bull establishes Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, at ashington, into an in- 
r aypevs cee and suspends, till March next, 
ae provision of the wv gy tau requiring & 
construction of 
The bill was ined and passed. 

Dunit of Coleen ported adversel 
strict'of Columbia, re y upon 
the petition for a railroad along Pennsylvania 


_ Also, @ dill for the relief of James Dixon ; 
M Tasaee oe sotto bill makin 

_ Mr, Sumner gave ‘of a a 
grant of land warrants to the State of Mame: 
chusetts, to aid in the construction 
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“bs Chureuwe cons and apol 
_ Mr. Chure by consent, arose apol- 
laed (> tho Meads fhe bioeas of courtesy 
f which he had yesterday been guilty. 

Mr. Cullom arose and said, that for any ebul- 


| lition of feeling and indecorous words into 


b expec ck, 
and the exhibition of a deadly weapon with 
on of the 


ouse, 

Mr. Millson caused to be read a resolution, 
which he had intended to offer, but would waive, 
in consequence of the apologies just made. 

[This resolution called for a special com- 
mittee of inquiry.] 

Mr. Millson addressed the House at length, 
contending for the necessity of ae the 
exhibition of belligerent feelings in the House 
Members are, he said, from such causes, often 
restrained in the proper freedom of debate. 

Mr. Orr caused to be read a rule, the adop- 
tion of which he will hereafter move, empow- 
ering the Speaker to cause to be arrested and 
held in duress any member guilty of violating 
the peace and order of the House. 

r. Brooks gave notice of his intention to 
introduce additional rules, authorizing the ex- 
ulsion, by a two-thirds vote, of any member 
leacien concealed weapons into the Hall; and 
requiring @ rack to be placed in the Rotunda, 
in which shall be placed, for the inspection of 
the curious, al] weapons taken from members 
by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. Olds, from the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, presented a resolution author- 
izing that Committee to employ a clerk ; which 
was adopted. [The time consumed in consider- 
ing and voting upon this resolution was worth 
more than the salary of the clerk for many 
months. | 

A message was received from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a copy of a 
treaty between the United States and Mexico 
which has been fully agreed upon, and asking 
an appropriation of seven millions of dollars 
before the 30th of Jane, and a farther sum of 
three millions at a future period, to enable the 
Executive to comply with the stipulations of 
the treaty. Referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

The House then resolved itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole, Mr. Orr in the chair, and 
proceeded to the consideration of the Civil and 
Diplomatic bill. 


Senate, Thursday, June 22, 1854. 


Mr. Rockwell presented the memorial of 
1,900 citizens of Massachusetts, of all profes- 
sions and occupations, praying the immediate 


Boston, nearly all of whom had been persons 


of 1850. They were moved to ask the repeal 
of this Fugitive Slave Law, because of the re- 
cent repeal by Congress of the Missouri Com- 
promise. He moved it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. t 

Mr. Dixon proposing to discuss the motion, 
it was postponed till to-morrow. 

Mr. Seward reported a bill establishing a 
line of mail steamers between California and 
Shanghai, touching at the Sandwich Islands 
and Japan. He gave notice that he would 
move to take it up on Monday. 


citizens of Delaware against any treaty or law 
for a reciprocal trade in breadstuffs with Can- 
ada. 

Mr. Mason reported a bill allowing the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad to connect 
with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, by, 
through, and over the Long bridge and the 
streets of Washington city. 

Messrs. Mason, Dawaon, and Rusk, supported 
the bill, and Messrs. Pratt, Bright, Walker, 
and Badger, opposed it, and thereby condemned 
the present Long bridge a public nuisance, 
which ought to be removed without delay. 

The bill was then postponed. 

Mr. Hamlin reported a bill, making Madison, 
Indiana, a port of delivery; and the same was 
considered and passed. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill for the relief of the Indigent Insane. 

Mr. Bell resumed the remarks commenced 
by him yesterday in support of the bill. 


House of Representatives, June 22, 1854. 


Mr. Houston, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, by consent, reported a bill to ena- 
ble the President of the United States to fulfil 
the 3d article of the treaty with Mexico—[in 
other words, to make the appropriation re- 
quired. 


tion, whether the privileges of this House had 
not been invaded. 

‘Mr. Houston said his purpose was to refer 
the bill to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, aad to cause it to be print- 
ed; and that ample opportunity would be al; 
lowed for discussion. 

_The bill was so referred. 

Mr. Olds, from the Committee on the Post 
Officeand Post Roads, reported a bill to amend 
the existing law regulating the rates of post- 


the franking privilege, and simply fixing the 
rates of inland postage at three and ten cents, 
prepaid by stamps—3,000 miles being the max- 
imum for three-cent postage ; and ocean post- 
age five and ten cents. ] 

This bill was read twice ; when, pending a 
demand for the previous question, 

Mr. Brooks arose, and, by consent, made a 
personal explanation. He had not yesterday 
intended, in proposing certain additional rules, 
to censure his friend, Mr. Churchweil. On the 
contrary, he sympathized in political views 
with that gentleman, aod thought that a com- 
bination had been made among the opponents 
of a Nebraska bill to embarrass Mr. Church- 
well. 

Mr. Brooks said his first rule was conceived in 
sincerity, and he would urge its adoption. Tho 
second was designed to ridicule a practice that 
the House should by all means condemn, as 
pernicious in every point of view. 

After Mr. Millson‘and Mr. Hunt had made 
some remarks, Mr. Brooks modified his expres- 
sion by the insertion of the word “some” in 
h’s remarks, so as to = “some of the oppo- 
nents of the Nebraska bill.” 

Mr. Campbeil denied, in terms emphatic 
and particular, that any combination or pre- 


-| concerted plen had been arranged to embar- 


rass Mr. Churchwell. He declared that he had 
not, when he entered the House on the morn- 
ing of the cccurrence, a purpose of interro- 
‘ating Mr. Churchwell, and should not have 
had not that gentleman himself led 
him to it by the example he had exhibited in 
wile: Daseptallcopesielif oelared’ is 
. Can especially $ Mr. 
Cullom had not participated in his act, and had 
known nothing whatever of it. 
- Mr. Brooks was understood to be satirfied 
by this statement that his impression had been 
_ The House then resolved itself into Commit- 















[son bythe Grand Seay oft 
|} Court for tho North Carolina district. After o 
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} Ries. Shere, have seriously impaired 





repeal of the Fugitive Siave Law. He said | 
the memorial was mostly signed by citizens of | 


desirous to sustain the Compromise legislation '| 


Mr. Clayton presented the remonstrance of 





Mr. Benton said that he demanded, in the | 
name of the House, of the Constitution, and of | 
the People, that opportunity should be given to 
discuss this bill. He wished to test the ques- | 





age. [This bill is but the 5th section of his | 
recently-rejected substitute bill, not touching | 


tee of the Whole on tho state of the Union, (Mr. 
the considera- 















of the 
tment runs thus:* 


“Circumstances like these, frequently occur- 


people of this distriot in the ad- 
ministration of justice in the district of Mas- 
sachusetts ; and, while they admire the prompt- 
and. energy with which Franklin Pierce, 
the M of the Union, has met the 
occasion, they cannot but t that, in the 
district of Massachusetts, the laws of the coun- 
try have to be upheld by the exhibition of mili- 
tary power. And the Grand Jurors afordeaid 
take leave to return to the President their 
thanke, and the thanks of the people of this 
district, for this important service to the whole 
country, in maintaining law and order within 
the district of Massachusetts, and congratulate 
him and the whole country, that while, from 
the indications the present condition of things 
in this district afford, no military force will 
scarcely ever be needed here, to sustain the 
law, among the people of North Carolina, with- 
out any aid of United States soldiers, there will 
always be found a standing power sufficient to 
vindicate the majesty of the laws, and to pun- 
ish treason to the Constitution, whether con- 
templated by individuals or bodies of meh, 
however numerous or fanatic.” 

When the Grand Jury of North Carolina 
shall next attempt to play the part of overseer 
and censor-general, it may be as well for it to 
present the State of South Carolina for its wan- 
ton imprisonment of citizens of Massachusetts, 
and the mob violence which drove from its 
borders the counsel employed by the Legisla- 
ture of that State to test, before the United 
States Court, the constitutionality of such im- 
prisonment. 


a 


EXTENSION OF MORSE’S PATENT, 


We learn that the Commissioner of Patents 
last night gave his decision, extending the 
Morse Patent for seven years from the 20th of 
June, 1854. 

The application in behalf of Morse was 
prosecuted by Messrs. Harding of Philadelphia, 
and Watson of this city. It was opposed by R. 
H. Gillet, Esq., of Washington, and Marshall 
Lefferts, of New York, representing the Bain 
interest, and by R. W. Russell and F. M. Ed- 
son, of New York, representing the House in- 
terest. 





AN [NcIDENT IN THE LaNp or SLAVERY.— 
The Holly Springs (Miss.) Tzmes, of the 8th 
of June, publishes a terrible record of crime 
and barbarity. The person of Mrs. Redding, 
a respectable young lady of Marshall county, 
Mississippi, recently married, was violated by a 
slave, who then choked her to death. The 
people of the neighborhood, by means of dogs 
trained to hunt negroes, found the man. 

“He was arrested and, after being removed 
@ short distance from the crowd, the dogs were 
set upon him. They seized him, pulled him 
down and lacerated him considerably. The 
negro then-told the by-standers that if thoy 
would take off the dogs, he would tell all about 
the matter. This was done, and the result was 
a revelation of the details we have given. 

“On the day after the murder, Saturday, 
the 4th instant, a general aasembly of the 
neighbors, many of whom had congregated at 
Mr. Redding’s on Friday, was held. The negro 
was again questioned, and re-iterated his con- 
fession. A jury of twelye mon were selected 
to decide upon his punishment. After deliber- 
ating upon the matter, they decided that he 
should be mutilated and hung, which was ac- 
cordingly done upon the spot. From the mo- 
ment the negro’s guilt was established, Mr. 
Redding’s friends had to use their earnest per- 
suasion to prevent him from summarily des- 
patching the wretch with his own hands. He 
yielded, and allowed the course suggested by 
them to be taken; but as the negro swung off, 
Mr. R. insisted upon one act of gratification to 
outraged feelings, and sent a charge from his 
gun into the body of the culprit.” 

An account of this occurrence in the Mom- 
phis (Tenn.) Whig, states that they first cut 
and maimed the negro, then hung him by the 
neck until he was nearly dead, then hung him 
by the heels until he was quite dead, and that 
some ten or twelve of the neighbors shot him 
with their guns and pistols. 

Destructive Fire at PuiiapeLpuia.—Hill’s 
extensive cotton and woollen mill, at the corner 


| of Jefferson and Mifflin streets, was entircly 


destroyed by fire yesterday afternoon. Itis said 
to have originated from the friction of the ma- 
chinery. 

There were one hundred and thirty operatives 
in the building, and the scene presented was 
frightful. The women and girls screamed fran- 
tically for help, and commenced jumping from 
the windows. But for the active efforts of the 
firemen, with their hooks and ladders, all would 
have perished. 

The building was occupied by Messrs. River 
& Houghton, Roe & Phillips, and a Mr. Holt. 
The loss will reach $60,000. Thos. Hill, broth- 
er to the former owner of the factory, went to 
sleep in the building at three o’clock, and has 
not been seen since. A man named Markla 
jumped from the third story, and had both legs 
broken. A woman jumped from the fourth 
story, breaking both her legs. A large number 
were severely burned in their hands and faces, 
It is reported that fifteen are missing. Three 
lives are certainly lost—a man and two young 
girls. 





Tue Fueitve Stave Law.—Attorney Gen- 
eral Cushing has given his opinion, in which 
he represents that whenever it becomes neces- 
sary for the United States*Marshal to call citi- 
zens to his assistance to insure the enforcement 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, they become them- 
selves officers and agents of the United States, 
and, as such, entitled to be liberally compensa- 
ted for their services by the Government. 

Exchange. 

So, there will hereafter be no more trouble 
on this subject! The citizens of Massachusetts 
are now and forever a standing army, when- 
ever the Fugitive Slave Law is to be enforced— 
a standing army under liberal pay! How sin- 
gular that no Southern man could conceive the 
design of violating compromises—that no 
Southern man could set a right estimate upon 
Yankee character, and suggest to the Yankees 
the right motive to secure their concurrence 
and prompt action. Hire them all as soldiers, 
liberally compensated, and the thing is dono, of 
course! Mr. Cushing appreciates Yankee 
character ! ; 


{>> The Methodist Episcopal Church South 
has recently expunged from the Discipline the 
rules condemning Slavery. This it could not 
do, if those rules had not been there. Yet. its 
quarrel with the Old Church was because of 
its observance of those rules. We believe it is 
our Pro-Slavery fellow-citizens who think that 
all laws should be implicitly obeyed, even 





though enacted by the chicanery of knaves, and | *W° 
. | enforced by the violent it firm of tyranny, ’ 
irg.—The Whig State Conyen- | we 
tion aseembled at Concord June 20th, and was 

fully attended. Judge Ira Perley presided, and 
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for his appearance to answer a like 


- But little is eaid about cases of this kind. 
@ negro ix sold to the South, the title to 
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are ever prepared to lawlessly.expel one whose 
only purpose is to appeal to the Courts of the 
South for their judgment in cases of alleged 
wrong and lawlessness. ° 





(~The Massachusetts State Temperance 


Convention met at Lowell yesterday, and was 
attended by 1,500 persons. S. 8. Meck, Mayor 
of Lowell, presided temporarily. 


0G" The Shepherd of the Valley has, very 
adroitly, been disowned and discontinued. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 
Buenos Ayres.—We have advices from Mon- 


tevideo to May ist. Affairs‘at La Plata were 
quiet. The Brazilian forces were positively to 
enter Montevideo on the lst of May, and it was 
rumored that President Flores had gone out to 


meet them. 

At Buenos Ayres there had been a slight 
attempt at revolution, but it was soon quieted. 
Several of the leaders were arrested.and ban- 


ished. The general feeling was quite favorable - 


to the present Government. 


Havana.—Advices by the Crescent City state 
that the authorities of Havana warmly and 
cordially endorse the President’s proclamation, 
warning persons against entering into combi- 
nations to aid filibustering against Cuba. 


Honduras—The Governor of Honduras has 
given his approval to the Inter-Ocean railroad. 
Nicaragua has declared her independence. 

Later accounts from Brazil state that the 
Brazilian forces would enter Montevideo about 
the 1st of May. 


Frighiful Tragedy.—A terrible tragedy oc- 


curred at Millville, Massachusetts, on Saturday 


night. Alexander Hewett, in a fit of jealousy, 
shot his own wife and a man named Owen 
Brown, to whose house she had fled for protec- 
tion. He then committed suicide by taking 
strychnine. Brown died instantly. Mrs. Hew- 
et still lingers, but cannot live. 


The Mexican Treaty. — Despatches from 


Mexico show that the principal amendment 
to the treaty demanded by Santa Anna is the 


payment of the ten millions in cash, instead of 


five monthly instalments. The money being 
in the Treasury, no objections will be made. 


More Outrages near Pottsville—In addition 
to the murder of Kean, in Pottsville, on Satur- 
day night, a Protestant Irishman at Westwood 
was roused from his bed by a party who had 
been drinking. He came to the door, and was 
struck with a bludgeon and killed, and his wife 
maltreated. Oa the Catawissa road, above 
Famequa, a difficulty occurred between an 
Irishman and his employer, when the former 
struck the latter with a stone, and would have 
repeated the blow-had not his employer shot 
him through his arm and leg. It was also re- 
ported that a woman had been found near 
Fremont, with her throat cut. These outrages 
result from intemperance, and have created 
great excitement. 

SETTLEMENT OF Kansas AND NEBRASKA.— 
Many of the frontiersmen in Mirsouri and lowa 
are now preparing to cross the line into the 
new Territories. Those going into Kansas in- 
tend to take slaves thither. Meanwhile, at the 
East an emigration fever is getting up, by men 
who want to settle the Territories cn Anti-Sla- 
very principles. We have not the least doubt 
that Nebraska will be a free Territory, and no 
great doubt that Kansas might be also, if the 
Anti-Slavery people at the East would act with 
a hundredth part of the vigor with which they 
talk. . 

But too many of the down-easters now-a- 
days are what Carlyle calls “ praters and pe- 
rorators.” Some of them have gota charter 
for an “ Emigrant Aid Society,” and are ur- 


ging subscriptions to it, for the purpose of 
sending out settlers. But there is some proba- 
bility that, before they have got fairly under 
way, Kansas will show a smart sprinkling of 


squatters, each armed with “an ordinary 


Weetern rifle,” and most of them as favorable 
to Slavery as the down-east emigrants are 


against it.—St. Louis Herald. 





Hauirax, JuNE 21.—The Royal mail steam- 
ship Canada, from Liverpool for Boston, has 
arrived, but has not yet reached her wharf. 

The Canada sailed from Liverpool on the 
10th of June, and therefore brings one week’s 
later intelligence from all parts of Europe. 

Tho Liverpool cotton market was firm, and 
the sales, since the sailing of the Arabia, show 
a slight advance. 

Western flour is quoted at 38s. 

No material change in the money market. 
Consols closed at 9134 to 9114. 


Some changes have taken place in the Eng- 


lish Cabinet. 

Lord John Russell has been appointed Pres- 
ident of the Council. 

Duke of Newcastle, Secretary of War. 

Sir John Grey, Seeretary of the Colonies. 


It is expected that Silistria would be able to 
hold out till the 14th. Marshal St. Arnaud 


hed despatched a division of 7,000 men for the 
relief of Silistria. 

Sales of cotton for the week ending Jure 10, 
72,000 bales. 





Hoxuipaysbur6, Pa., June 21.—A fire broke 


out last evening, at the corner of Juniata and 


Montgomery streets, and, before the flames 


could be subdued, ten buildings were destroyed. 
The principal sufferers are: Mr. Rock, shoe 
dealer; Mr. Douglass, grocer; Mrs. Lewis, con- 
fectioner ; Mr. Kimport, clothing establishment ; 


Mr. Rodriguez, druggist; and Mr. Black, con- 
fectioner. The loss is estimated at upwards of 


$20,000. Amount of insurance not ascertained. 
The fire is supposed to be the work of incendi- 
aries. 





PuiLapELpuia, JuNE 20.—George W. Aspin- 
wall, widely known for his extensive business 
engagements in the California trade, died this 


morning. 
F. C. Brewster, Eeq., father of Benjamin W. 


Brewster, Eeq., an old and highly esteemed 
member of the Philadelphia bar, died at his 


residence in this city, this morning. 


From the Spartansburg (S. Carolina) Spartan. 
THE PRICE OF A FUGITIVE SLAVE, 


It has been estimated that the cost attending 
the recovery of the fugitive slave Burns, and his 
safe delivery into the hands of is master, will 
not fall short of from thirty to fifty thousand 
dollars. pa 4 eee into me account ~ 
abuse and insults hea: is master, 

incurred of 


imminent peril he i ing his own 
life, and, above all, the innocent blood that was 


sacrificed in the effort to 


the slave, 
Se ee Le ye 
this ivilege, 80 reluctantly gran 
the Seeten members of Congress, this ripht 
allowed to the nea 06 Spe Gove © deepens 
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ered and subdued. 


They hate the Fugitive Slave Law, and its én- | — 
forcement will ever be attended with difficulty, 
and, we suppose, with danger. The’ Northern 
trading politicians, who attempt to. sell the 
North, and give assurances 
do so, are knaves and cheats. The South is 
never safe in trusting to them. They are the 
peddling, tinkering Yankees, who give New 
England a bad name in all sections of the | 
country. Beware of them! 
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_ AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


F RAPID CURE 
8, COLDS. HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS 
OOPING COUGH, OROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


“Wisdom shall bow down to it, and the great of the | 


earth shall kneel before it.’” > 
EVER could this be said with more truth, than 


it mow applies to this-remedy for affections of 
the throat and lungs. The exalted in learning and 
power acknowledge its supremacy, while both the 
little and the great can feel its benefits. The liberal- 
minded among those skilled to cure, are free to own 
its mastery over distempers which have baffled their 
art. Those of exalted stations are not ashamed to 
testify to its virtues, but deem it 2 duty and a pleas- 
ure to thus hold out the lamp of their experience to 
their suffering fellow men. 


Witness the following : 
(Translation. ] 


VERMILLIONVILLE, La., April, 1853. 
I have of late made frequent use of your Cherry 


Pectoral in my practice, and am happy to inform you 
that in no case yet has it failed me. I have made 
some signal cures of Laryngitis and Bronchitis with 
it, and have completely cured one case of Asthma, 
—o had withstood every other medicine I could 
employ. 


ccept, sir, the assurances of my distinguished con- 
JuLes Ciaup Coveurt, M. D., 

Late Surgeon of the Royal Marine, France. 
Mons. le Dr. J. C. Ayer. 


Extract from a letter of our Minister at the Cour 


of the Sublime Porte : 


LEGATION oF THE U.§&. A., 
CoNSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 
Dear Sir: The Cherry Pectoral received from 
ou for the Sultan haa been delivered to his Private 
ccretary at the palace, and you will doubtless hear 


from it in due season. That you were so kind as to 
send me, has been given to friends, who have in many 
cases found it exceedingly useful. 


Yours, respectfylly, Gro. P. Marsa, 
Minister Plenipotentiary U. 8. A. to Turkey. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer. 


Among the eminent Editors who testify to their 


personal experience and knowledge of the wonderful 
cures and immense success of the Cherry Pectoral in 
their sections, we may mention— 

Boughton & Co., Federal Union, Milledgeville, Ga. 
L. Patton, Christian Advocate, Knoxville, Tenn. 

J. B. Dobson, American Presbyterian, Greenville, Te. 
J. B. Samson, Democrat, MeConnellsburg. Pa. 

J. Russ, jr., Shelbyville News, Tenn. 

Harvey, McKenney, & Co., State Gazette, Burling- 


ton, Iowa. 


J. Knabb & Co, Journal, Reading, Pa. 
Raymond, Harper, § Co., New York Times. 
S. Codd, Christian Freeman, Boston. 


Wm. B. Jacobs, Christian Chronicle, Philad. 


Hon. J. Wentworth, M. C., Democrat, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev E. G. Reese, Methodist Protestant, Baltimore. 


a | Wightman, Christian Advocate, Charleston. 


J. M. Magennis, True Delta, New Orleans. 


T. M. Donnell, Daily Newsy Savannah, Ga. 


Geo. D. Prentice, Louisville Journal, Ky. 
Hon. Schuyler Colfax, M.C., South Bend Register, 


Indiana. 


A. Commings, Christian Mirror, Portland, Me. 
M. H. Barthtt & Co., Republican, Hartford, Conn. 
Chaddick & Berry, Banner of Peace, Lebanon, Ten. 


Thompson & Co., United Empire and Patriot, To- 
ronto, C. W. 


Charles Cook, Democrat, Danville, Pa. 
M. Hannum, Democrat, Allentown, Pa: 
Sherman & Harron, State Gazette, Trenton, N. J. 


Wright & Haven, Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Il. 
These gontlomen have not only certified to these 


statements in their papers, to the public, but have 
sent me their personal letters, to the effect that they 
have found my preparation an article of great public 
utility. 


Space will not admit full teetimonials here, but the 


agent below named will furnish my American Alma- 
nac, gratis, to all who ask for it, wherein are full par- 
ticulars, and ‘indisputable proof of these statements. 


Prepared by J, C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass 
Sold in Washington by Z. D,. GILMAN, and by all 


Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere, 


May 6—taugl 





day ; an 


EMPORTANT TO YOUNG MEN. 


I OFFER for sale upwards of thirty different Re- 


ceipts, many of which have been sold the past year 


for five dollars a-peice, and the whole comprising so 
many different ways to make money. In the sale of 
one of the articles alone, I have known young men 
the past year to make from five to twelve dollars per 
i in the manufacture and sale of any one of 
the articles, no young man of energy and ability can 
fail to make money. Address E. BOWMAN, Boston, 
Mass., enclosing one dollar, and the whole numbei » 
Receipts will be forwarded by mail. No letter taken 
from the office unless propaid. 


March 1. 





WALL PAPERS! WALL PAPERS! 


be i ey & HOUGH, Manufacturers snd Import- 


ers of Paper-Hangings, Borders, Decorations, 


Curtain Papers, Fire-Board Prints, &., &c., offer the 
same at very /ow prices, wholesale or retail. Orders 
promptly attended to. Address, . 


PARRISH & HOUGH, 
Jan. 283—19t No. 4 North 5th st., Philadelphia 





com- 


S. P, CHASE, F. BALL 


CY & BALL, Attorneys and Counsellors at |. 


Law, Cincinnati, Ohio, practice in the State 


Courts of Ohio, in the Circuit and District Courts of 
the United States in Ohio, and in the Supreme Court 
of the United States at Washington. Jan. 5 





LARD OLL, STAR AND ADAMANTINE CAN- 
DLES 


0.1 Extra Lard Oil, well filtered and free from 
gelatine, manufactured for fine machinery, wool- 


lens, and solar lamps. 


Star and Adamatine Candles, fuil weight and prime 


quality, warranted to stand the climate of California, 
Australia, the Indies, and Africa. 


. Orders for any quantity executed promptly. Apply 


to THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi!, Star and 


Adamantine Manutaoturer, Cincinnati, 0. 





Liver Complaint, J: di Dyspepsia, Chronic or 





Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, 


: all diseasos arising from a disordered liver or 


stomach, such as Constipation, Inward Piles, 


Fullness or Blood to the are ee of the Stom- 
ach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for 

or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Flatulency at the Pit of the Stomach, Swim- 
ming of the Head, Hurried and Difficult Breathing, 
pirates. 

sations when in a lying posture, Dimness of Vision, 
Dots or Webs before the sight, xever ete 

the head, Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of 
the skin and = 
limbs, &c., Sudden flushes of heat, Burning in the 
flesh, Constant imaginings of evil, and Groat Depres- 
sion of spirits, can be effectually cured by 


ood, Fullness 


of the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sen- 
dull pain in 
es, Pains in the side, back, chest, 


DOCTOR HOOFLAND’S CELEBRATED 
GERMAN BITTERS, 
Prepared by 


Dr. C. M. Jackson. at the German Medicine Store, 


120 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
Their power over the above diseases is not ex- 


celled, if equalled, by any other preparation in the 
United States, as the cures attest, in many cases 
af‘or skillful physicians had failed. 


These Bitters are worthy the attention of invalids. 


Possessing great virtues in the rectification of diseases 

of the liver and lesser glands, exercising the most 

searching power in weakness and affections of the di- 

reached crear they are withal safe, certain, and 
easan 


More Home Testumony. 


PurtapELpuia, March 1, 1853. 
Dear Siz: For the past 





















‘They take more comprehensive views of thes | 
| subjects in South Carolina than they do farther 
North. The Spartan is correct. The people 
of the North are not overpow 
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other now exh Yor sale at the abulastery, 
northeast corner of Market and Third streets, Phila- 
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NE HUNDRED WAYS TO MAKE MONEY, 
of new discoveries, valuable informa- 
tion, and 100 ipts, by which persons have 
ed from three to ten dollars a day the past 
no one can failto make money. It is suitable 
ery station in whether for travelli 
nent locality, and something every mec 
and druggist, should have.. U rec 
dollar, post paid, the above be forwarded. Ad- 


or a perma- 
ic, trader, 


“e 

0: 

‘O88 M. EDWARD DOW, 
March 13. Boston, Massachusetts. 


NEW VOLUME OF GODEY’S L. DY’S BOUK. 
Commencement of the Second Quarter of a Century! 
Something Very Fine / 

7! Jaly Number of Godey’s Lady’s Book is pub- 

lished, and contains, as usual, a greater assort- 
ment of articleg for Ladies, not only for show, but use, 
— be found in any other periodical in the 
world. 

The unrivalled Colored Fashions, to be found in 
no other publication —Front for a Lady’s Cabinet— 
Children’s Dresses —The Medora and Zulima Man- 
tles.—Embroidery, with Cord.—Insertion for Shirt 
¥ronts—Embroidery for Shirts —Braid Patterns. — 
ston Bs Course of ons in Drawing —The Wild 

lowers of the Month.—The Papyrus.—The Peignor. 
Basques, Chemisettes, and Under Sleeves.— Bonnet 
Preserver.—Initial Letters.—Chestnut Basket, for the 
Centre Table. — Coral-broidered Handkerchief.— 
Braid Pattern.—Head Dresses, &c. 

A Splendid Line Engraving, Noah and the Dove.— 
Gal-lantry —Music.—A Day at a Ship Yard, with 
Engravings—Farm House, with Engravings.—Life 
of Columbus.—Godey’s Invaluable and Seasonable 
Recipes.— Confectionary.—Ice Creams and Puddings. 

iS This No. will be sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
6 * TERMS. 

ne copy, one year = - : - - - - $3 
Two _/* lee 5 





Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the 
person sending the club - - - - - 
Eight copies, one year, do. do. do. 15 
Eleven copies, one year, do. do. do. 20 

Ge aged 3 ge Book and ~ antl Home 
Magazine will both be sent one year for $3.50. 
?. A. GODEY, 
No. 113 Chestnut st., Phil. 


CALVERLEY & HOLMES, 
eee and Importers of Britannia 
Ware, Tea and Communion Sets, Ice Pitchers, 
&o., No. 109 Race or Sassafras street, above Third, 
opposite the White Swan, Philadelpnia. Dec.1—6m 


R. D. MUSSEY, M, D., W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 


Syveanen 8 and Physicians, No. 70 West Seventh 
strect, (near Vine strest,) Cincinnati. Jan. 30. 


June 19—3t 











TH& PIANO AND MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT OF 
HORACE WATERS, 


f . No. 333 Broadway, New York. 


ae best and most improved Pianos and Melo- 

deons in tho world. T. Gilbert & Co.’s Worid’s 
Fair Premium Pianos, with or without the Molian, 
and with iron frames and circular ecales. The merits 
of these instruments are too well known.to need fur- 
ther commendation, Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos, an 
elegant instrument for small rooms. Hallet & Cum- 
ston’s Pianos, of the old established firm of Hallet & 
Co. Mr. W. being sole agent for all the above Pianos, 
he can offer them lower than any other house in the 
United States. Horace Waters’s Pianos, manufac- 
tured expressly for him, having great power of tone 
and joins 8 of touch. Pianos of other make. In 
a word, 333 Broadway is one of the largest depots 
fer Pianos in the world, affording an opportunity for 
selections not to be had anywhere else on the Amer- 
ican continent. Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 
gains. Price from $60 to $175. 

MELODEONS. 


Goodman & Baldwin's Patent Organ Melodeons, 
with two banks of keys—a sweet and powerful instru- 
ment. Prices from $75 to $200. 

8. D. & H. W. Smith’s well-known and justly-cel- 
ebrated Melodeons. Prices from $60 to $150. 

[0S The above makes-are the only ones tuned in 
the equal temperament.“.] Melodeons of other 
makes, of all styles and prices. 

Martin’s unrivalled Guitars, from $25 to $60. Flu- 
tenas, from $5 to $25. Accordeons, from $2 to $20. 
Violins, from $3 to $25. Flutes, from $5 to $40. 
Brass instruments, and others, of all kinds. 

Dealers supplied with the above Pianos and Melo- 
dcons at factory prices. 

MUSIC. 

This list comprises the products of the great mas- 
ters of both the American and European continents, 
and is receiving constant additions by an extensive 
publication of the choice and popular pieces of the 
day.. Dealers in Music, Teachers of Seminaries and 
Academies, wishing to purchase any music published 
in the United States, or make arrangements for con- 
tinued supplies of Mr. Waters’s new issues, will find 
it greatly to their interest to call or forward their 
orders. Music sent to. any part of the United States, 
postage free. May 22. 





A. ARNOLD, PATENT AGENT, 

Cee UES the business of furnishing Drawings, 
Specifications, Caveats, Conveyances, and procu- 
ring Patents. He attends to all business usually re- 
quired to be transacted with the Patent Office. Mod. 
els forwarded by Express, and letters containing a 
fae of five dollars, are prompily attended to. Persons 
writing from a distance should give their town, coun- 
ty, and State, legibly. 
Refer to Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, Hon. C. F. James, 

and Hon. P. Allen, U.S. Senate. Dec. —6m 





CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 
HE above Establishment is now commencing its 
seventh session. 

The number of patients treated at the Establishment 
has been on the increase from year to year, for the 
past six yoars, until the last season, when the de- 
mands of the public far exceeded our power to ac- 
commodate them. The increasing rapidity and pro- 
portion of cures, from year to year, induces the sub- 
scriber to believe that his enlarged experience and 
opportunities for treatment give facilities to the inva- 
lid rarely equalled. : 

ases peculiar to females are treated with asuc- 
cess and rapidity of cure believed to be surpassed by 
none. [May 22.] T. T. SEBLYE, M. D. 


» 





A FIN& CHANCE, 


NPARALLELED and honest profits, with a small 
capitai,: or particulars, address, post paid, Box 
93, Crawfordsville, Indiana. April 27—6t 


Eldridge’s Hill Boarding Sehool, 


For Young Men and Boys. 
as Instituiion is pleasantly situated, on a high 
elevation, in a healthy, well-improved, and high- 
ly flourishing neighborhood, Salem county, New Jer- 
sey. Tho Summer Session will on the 22d 
of the 5th month, (May,) 1854, and continue twenty- 
two weeks. 
The usual branches of a liberal and thorough Eng 
lish oducation will be taught. 
Terms.—$66 on. 
For circulars, &c., adds ess 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
March 8—3m ___ Eldridge’s Hill, Salem co., N. J. 


THE PEOPLE’S PATENT OFFICE. 

HIS well-known establishment is still carried on 
under the personal superintendence of the under- 
signed, by whom all the necessary drawings, docu- 
ments, mene pny er me vagy Patents, Caveats, = 
signs, Foreign Patents, &c., are prepared with the 
utmost fidolity and despatch, on very moderate terms. 
Persons wishing for advice relative to Patents or 
Inventions may at all times consult the undersigned 
without charge, either personally at his office, or by 
letter. ‘To those living at a distance, he would state, 
that all the needful steps necessary to secure a Pat- 
ent, can be ory letter, just as well as if the 
arty were present, the e © of a journey be 
fous sayed. When parties to be informed as to 
the probability of being enabled to obtain Patents, it 
will be necessary for them to forward by mail a 
rough outline sketch and description of theinvention. 

No fee or charge is made for such exam 











inations. | 
Private consultations held daily with Inventors, 
| from 9 A.M. to5 P.M. All consultations and busi-’ 


private and confidential. 
I **ttodals fom a distance may be sent by express or 
erwise. : ce 
alia information, spaly: ter Beagne 


Eaitor and Proprietor of the People’s 
and of 
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used, as hundreds can tostify 
country. Read! gry. 
tnstantan tously chang. 
Black OF glossy Brow, 
Hot stain or in any way;,, 
jure the | . yet invented whicy, 
“will compare with it. We would advise all who hay, 
gray hairs to buy it, for it never fails.— Boston Pow 
Z. D. GILMAN, Chemist 
orand Sole Proprietor. _ 
For sale by Druggists, Hair-Dresséra 
br Fancy Articles, throughout the United Sta‘e, 


, Washington city, I vent. 





my risk. 


I WILL return, if you don’t get one do}! 
a neo gm the best of references 

Git on DOLLAR, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, 


ing Wats TO iM 


ist paid, to M. J. CooK, 
Uys my Rew copyright edj 
selection of the most of the follow 
AKE Money,” &e.: L.M.¥, Covi’, 
ther,”’ Waston’s 25, Bowman’, 
F. Dow's 76, Biglow’s 77. X..) 
8 110, 124 Long & Co.'s, § ‘ 
vens’s, Short & Co.’s, Duval’s, Goe & Co’s, ke, to 

Several of these are advertised to sell from ¢; 
$75 each, and to yield from $3 to $8, from $ 
and from $6 to $12, per day; and from 2( 
cent.—honest and easy profits 
with small capital. Both sexes, and al! capacities 
and especially students and young men, furnich, 
with employment. i 

You may think this is all humbug; yet, bating all 
exaggeration, the simple information alone is worth 
more than the price of the book to every man and 
woman in the land. And. besides, I wil! d 
said at first. I will also send, gratis, to all purchaser: 
of the above, who request it,a FINE CHANCE—ip. 
structions in a new, easy, a 
yields enormous profits, with small eapital. 

OG~ Money, properly encloted, sent by mail, at 


even to 1,000 


“honest business, that 


_ CS Two copies, gratis; to those who will secure 
in any weekl r, one dollar’s worth of insertions 
of the abov 
mendatory editorial notice there 
two copies on my receiving the paper publishing the 
advertisement. ~ 





A GOOD Stock Farm, of 160 acres, with dwelline 
orchard, spring, &c., all seeded in grdss or grain, 
near to Bloomington, Indiana, the seat of Indiana 
University, of two Female Colleges, and other schoo): 
Terms easy. Also, 12 miles west of this, a good Mi! 
Seat, with abundant water, good timber, numervu: 
customers, and a poor mill, feebly grinding and say 
ing now. This I will eithersell’ or let on shares, to 
& man competent to erect a good mill—a rare open. 
ing for skill, with small capital. 
Mlcomingsen. Indiana. 


M. M. CAMPBELL. 
June 12. 





No. 117 Hanover street, Boston Mass., 
f igen ore of French and German Toy Watche:s; 
Manuffeturer’s Agent for the sale of Jeweiry*; also, 
y egetable Ivory Goods, Sewing 
Silk, &c. All orders promptly attended to. : 


Wholesale Dealer in 





Z,.C. ROBBINS, 
Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, D.C,, 
ILL make Examinations at the Patent Office 
prepare Drawings and Specificatione, and pros. 
ecute Applications for Patents, both in the United 
States and foreign countrics. 

Applications for patents which have been rejecied 
at the Patent Office, he will, when required, argue 
before the Commissioner of Patents, or before the 
Appellate Court; in which line of practice he has 
been ‘successful in procuring a great number of very 
valuable patents. 

He will prepare new specifications and claims for 
the re-issue of patents previously granted on imper- 
fect descriptions and claims. : 

Applications for extensions of patents, either at the 
Patent Office, or before Congress, he will also vigor 
ously prosecute. 

Also, superintend the taking ef testimony to be 
used in conflicting applications before the Patent Of. 
fice, or to bereadincourt. * 

In all cases of litigation on the subject of patents, 
he will prepare the cases for the legal profession, ex. 
i and mechanical principles involv. 
ed, and the application of the law thereto. 

He willalso give opinions and advice as to the value 
and validity of paten’s, and may be consulted in 
cases of infringements of patents, and all other mat- 
patent laws and practice in the 


plain the 





ters pertaining to 
United States and 

Also, prepare caveats, assignments, and all other 
papers required for securing or transferring patent 
property. 

Having been ten years in the constant prectice of 
his profession in this city, and having free access to 
the models and records in the Patent Office, as well 
as to its library, and the “Congressional Library, 
ho fiatters himself that he can in all cases give yer 
fect satisfaction to those who may place business i 
his hands. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Ofiice. 





Jan. 5 


WM. 8. JARVIS, ATTORNEY AT Law, _ 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
Bret cate promptly attended to. Particular 
attention paid to such claims as are marked 
“Gone West,” &c., against persons residing in any 
of the Western States. Address as above, post paid. 
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HOUSEKEEPING HARDWARE, AND FANCY, 


& C. BERRIAN, Importers and Wholesale Des! 

e ers in Housekeeping Hardware and Fancy Goods, 
601 Broadway, New York, Cutlery, Silver, and Pls 
ted Waro, Japannery, German Silver and Britannia 
Ware, Composition, Enamelled and Iron Hollow 
Ware, Bronzed, Copper, and Brass Goods, Pathing 
Apparatus, Tin, Wood, and Willow Ware, Brushe:, 
Mats, Baskets, Refrigerators, Sporting’ 
Our stock has for years past been equal to and now 
surpasses in variety and extent any similar estab!isl 
ment in the country, and will be sold at prices defy- 

he attention of Housekeepers and Merchants is 
invited to our stock of Goods and Prices be'ore buy- 
J.& C. BERRIAN, 
601 Broadway, New York. 
IMPORTANT TO MILL OWNERS. | 
h= received my Letters Patent for an in- 
proved method of Dressing Millstones, I am 
now prepared to furnish Machines to Millers and 
Mill Owners. 

I will.guaranty that any practical Miller can, st 
the first trial, if he will try, dress a pair of Burrs in 
half the time that he can do it with the common 
hand-pick now in use; and that the work done by 
the machine shall be better than can be done by nine 
out of ten of tho best handlers of the common pick. 
The machine makes a clean, clear, thread-like mark, 
and does not brittle up nor break the face of tho stone. 
It can be controlled at the will of the operator, in- 
stantly to make the most delicate lick or one with 
the force of ten pounds, if required. Every practical 
Miller knows that a stone is only required to bo dres 
ed where the proof staff indicates. 
by the machine, no matter how brittle or tender, or 
how close and bard the face or place en the stone 
may be, the operator can face it down, or touch 34 
lightly as he pleases. Thero are three very good rea- 
sons for trying them: 

First. With fair use, the machine will Jast twenty 
years. Second. It is complete within itself, and will 
not take five minutes, nor cost five cents to try it. 
ve with the machine thirty tools, or pick- 
ich will last any two pair of stones, to be 
dressed twice a week, for two years, and then any 
good smith can replace them for twenty-five cents 


ing. ’ the position she h: 
March 13—ly 


blades. w 


I have used this machine in my mill for nearly 
fourteen months, to dress both the face and the fur 
rows of two pair of four feet French Burrs, and theré 
has been no hand-pick used on them jn all that time. 
I know ‘that I make a good yield, and I think the 
reputation of my mill will warrant me in saying that 
I turn out a first-rate article of Flour. : 

I have a medal awarded me for the invention of a2 
ingenious and useful machinefor Dressing Millston®s. 
by the Commissioners appointed at the exhibition of 
the World’s Fair, in the Crystal Palace, at New York 
city, besides flattering certificates from all I have 
sold the machine to. 

Having recentl 
prepared to furn 
county and shop rights. : 

OG=> All orders must state the diameter of the mill 
stones, and the sizeof the collar of the spindle. The 
price of the machine, with th 


O'Fallon Mills, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Sr. Louis, Missouri, April 25, 1854. 

This is to certify that I have been employed in the 
0’Fallon Mills for the Jast ten months, as Miller, d"- 
ring which time I have had a fair opportunity of teat. 
ing Mr. J. G. Shands’s Patent Mi.lstone Drorser. - 
know, by exporience with the machine, that there * 
not.only economy in time and tools, but the ston? 
may be ke 






btained Letters patent, I am now 
the machines, and to sell State, 











grind pt in perfect face, and a fine, ever, shat): 
ing dress put on in less time and labor ther 
sides, it takes very little practice 
ine, and any one who has expe 

to know what is required . 
sharpen the face of a stone for grinding. can very 5°° 
i se So * good job with the = ee 


with hand- 
to handle 
rience enough in m 











ever. 


TO THE BLIND. 
seen, at Dr. Knapp’s Ey° 
a street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


IMPORTANT 
ATIENTS may be dail 
In’ , No. 140 t , 
who are 0 their sight by having chemical ¥* 
applied externally, and causing no 
































A CHARMING BOOK. 
Le ; one beautifully-ornamented 
volume, 


attractive powers by a large circle of friends 
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